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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Berlin dispute continues according to its depressing plan. 
A majority of the Security Council has agreed that the situa- 
tion in Berlin constitutes a threat to the peace, and a minority (con- 
sisting of Russia and the Ukraine) has protested that it does not. 
The Western and Eastern points of view had been heard at length 
even before their detailed examination by the Security Council, and 
there is little more that can emerge from the present debate. It is 
no doubt an advantage to have the old arguments presented at 
length and in public before a wider audience after the weeks of 
closed discussion in Moscow had proved fruitless, but now is the 
time when the Western Powers have to consider their next step. 
The Security Council can frame a resolution, which may or may not 
be vetoed by Russia, but the object of the present debate can only 
be the same as the object of the Moscow conversations—to prepare 
an agreement on Berlin as a preliminary to a wider agreement on 
Germany. It is possible, if one scans the speeches of Mr. Vyshinsky 
with the care which is usually reserved for Holy Writ, to find 
hints of compromise, suggestions that Russia is mot averse to an 
arrangement on the currency question, that a meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers might achieve results as welcome to the East 
as to the West. It is, unfortunately, even more possible to find 
evidence that Russia is not interested in an agreement of any sort. 
She not only denies that there is a threat to the peace, or that the 
dispute is within the competence of the. United Nations, but also 
that there is a blockade of Berlin at all. The reality of the disease 
thus denied, no interest can be expected in suggested cures. If the 
elements of a settlement, however limited and however temporary, 
had ever been present in Moscow or Berlin they would be equally 
Present in Paris, and it might well be that some skilful backstage 
manoeuvring would make something out of them. If they have never 
been present (except, of course, at the price of concession by the West 
of all principal points), then the present debates in Paris are only a 
further step towards complete separation between East and West. 


Clearing the Decks 


After a short delay, due mainly to French reluctance to see an 
insular commander-in-chief given chief responsibility for the conduct 
of a continental war, the Governments of the Brussels Treaty Powers 





announced on Monday the names of the officers who will form the 
nucleus of a High Command with the task of studying “ the tactical 
and technical problems of Western European defence.” (The 
omission of any reference to strategy does not presumably imply a 
renunciation of the initiative in this sphere.) Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, who will resign as C.I.G.S. when taking up his new post, 
becomes permanent military chairman of the following Commanders- 
in-Chief: Land, General de Lattre de Tassigny ; Air, Air-Marshal 
Sir James Robb; Sea, Vice-Admiral Jaujard. General Juin, who 
was offered command of the Land Forces, declined the appointment. 
The staffs of this Committee, which are likely to take—at a guess— 
most of the winter before they can function as a coherent and 
integrated machine, will include senior officers from the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxemburg. In an emergency the more exactly people 
know where they are the less serious the emergency will be; and 
the setting up of an inter-allied, inter-service defence organisation, 
to which American liaison officers must surely be attached before 
long, is a useful step towards clearing Europe’s decks for action. 
A tremendous lot of valuable, unspectacular work on a technical and 
administrative level can be done when the organisation gets going, 
and F.-M. Montgomery’s drive should provide the impetus which 
it will need badly in its formative stages. In short, the creation 
of a shadow High Command is a good thing ; it would be a better 
thing if the forces, at its disposal were not similarly unsubstantial. 


More French Strikes 


After last week’s reports of Communist-Gaullist clashes in France 
comes news of a fresh Communist offensive in the shape of a French 
miners’ strike and a threat to extend this to the French’ railways. 
Yet, though far from satisfactory, this week’s situation in France is, 
so far, less bad than had been feared. The miners’ strike has not yet 
produced serious disturbances (largely owing to the Government’s 
efficient measures to prevent strikers seizing lorries or sabotaging 
pumps and machinery), while the railway strike is at present limited 
to groups of rail employees in the Calais area. Elsewhere than in 
the Pas de Calais strikers’ attempts to dislocate rail traffic by the 
picketing of Metz and other northern stations has failed. 
Rising food prices remain the chief problem of French domestic 
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economy, and beside the very genuine distress which these 
cause, such facts as the lowering of gas and water pressure in certain 
parts of Northern France as a result of the miners’ strike become of 
minor importance. Moreover, it is worth recalling that strikes which 
in this country or the United States would be symptoms of very 
grave disorders do not always seem so to the French. Frenchmen 
have long ago learned to continue leading their own day-to-day 
lives quite regardless of the vagaries or incompetence of their Govern- 
ments. It is this dichotomy between Government and country which 
explains the astonishment of recent French visitors to London, who 
are amazed to find public opinion here convinced of the imminence 
of collapse or revolution inside France. Certainly the present modus 
vivendi would not survive a seizure of power by Communists or 
Gaullists, but possibly there will be no such seizure. 


Palestine Waits 

With a good deal of luck the subject of Palestine may possibly 
come up in the General Assembly next week. If the British delegates 
had had their way Palestine would have topped the list of subjects 
for discussion, and the course of the debates at Paris so far shows 
that nothing more urgent would have been sacrificed by such a 
course. As it is, with each day that passes the original impact of 
Count Bernadotte’s report is dissipated and an opportunity given for 
those who disliké its common-sense proposals to engage in wide- 
spread lobbying. The Arab States themselves are partly respon- 
sible for the position Palestine occupies on the agenda; they 
voted for time in which to collect their scattered wits and scattered 
arguments, but it does not look as though they will produce any 
answer to the Bernadotte report beyond the bleak negative which 
has been their only contribution to the debate so far. They continue 
to make the worst of their opportunities. To a certain extent the 
murder of Count Bernadotte left them with the ball at their feet, 
but with terrifying aplomb they proceeded to kick it through their 
own goal. A “Government for Palestine” has been collected 
at Gaza consisting, with perhaps two exceptions, of the men who 
have bungled Arab affairs in Palestine for the past twenty years, 
and under the scarcely veiled overall direction of the biggest bungler 
of them all, the Mufti of Jerusalem. The object of this caucus is 
to make things as difficult as possible for King Abdullah, who has 
been doing all the fighting, and as cosy as possible for King Farouk, 
who has been doing all the shouting. The sufferers will be the 
Arabs of Palestine, whose interests are now subordinated to a 
vendetta. The new “Government,” which is sponsored by the 
Secretary-General of the Arab League, brings nearer partition and 
civil war among the Arabs—two things against which the Arab 
League is supposed to struggle. One unexpected friend the Gaza 
group may find is Russia, who would have no objections to either of 
these developments. 


Not Enough Coal 

A year ago the Grimethorpe strike was just over, the miners were 
presenting an assortment of new claims, the Coal Board was saying 
that there was really nothing to worry about, and not enough coal 
was being produced. This year there are 11,000 more men in the 
industry (though only 3,000 of them have gone to the coal face), 
there have been no bad strikes or important new claims lately, the 
Coal Board’s confidence (or rather pretence of confidence) has b®en 
much reduced—and still not enough coal is being produced. There 
is no excuse whatever for this failure. Neither the Board nor the 
National Union of Mineworkers is trying to convince the public 
that there is. They have taken to blaming each other instead. But 
the miners cannot shift the blame for the fact that absenteeism is 
rising, overtime working is falling, increased tasks are being under- 
taken with great reluctance, and transfers to more efficient pits 
resisted. And the Board cannot evade its responsibility for failing 
to get more workers to the face, failing to get its mechanisation 
plans working more smoothly, and failing to achieve that greater 
degree of decentralisation which everyone knows is necessary. 


Recriminations will not help to produce the extra 15,000,000 tons 
of coal required to meet next year’s heavier exports and increased 
home needs. 


Nor will they alter the fact that the chances of 
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reaching this year’s miserably low objective of 211,000,000 tons are 
small. The hopeless process of setting a low target and just failing 
to hit it, having enough coal to avoid disasters like that of February 
1947 but not enough to ensure prosperity, cannot go on for ever, 
Nor can the present high level of costs. Nor can the Government's 
pretence—repeated with incomparable ineptitude by the Minister 
of Defence on Tuesday—that coal nationalisation is a complete 
success. It is not. And unless both miners and the Board make 4 
new effort and sustain it, it never will be. 


The Odeon Empire 


A ray of light on the mysteries of film finance in this country has 
been shed by the publication this week of the consolidated balance 
sheet for Mr. Rank’s group of companies. It is now possible for 
the expert accountant to extract some of the information of which 
he has hitherto been ignorant, although ordinary men and women 
(such as shareholders) will continue to find the structure of the 
Odeon empire as baffling as nuclear physics. Anyone, however, is 
entitled to wonder whether the group’s debts of £13 million in bank 
loans and overdrafts are in any real sense offset by £12 million’s worth 
of films and film rights which appear as assets, and the fruits of 
the policy of financial consolidation, which Mr. Rank promises for 
the coming year, will be awaited with interest. ‘There is more 
evidence to be found about the prospects for the industry as a whole 
in the statement with which Mr. Rank introduces the balance sheet 
than in the jungle of subsidiaries and sub-subsidiaries which follows, 
The main uncertainty is still the American market and the attitude 
of the American film industry. The present position is one of stale- 
mate. The recently imposed British quota has been met in America 
by what Mr. Rank calls an “ unseen quota,” whereby British films are 
not given the showing in America which they deserve or have a 
right to expect. Mr. Rank repeats his wish for an understanding, 
but at the same time remarks that the American action in stopping 
the export of their films to this country in answer to last year’s 75 per 
cent. tax has converted him to a belief in the need for a quota here. 
Both sides remain obdurate. Yet it is clear that none of the other 
new markets which both the British and American industries are 
doing their best to exploit (at the cost of heavy capital outlay) are 
the smallest compensation for the markets they are losing in each 
other’s countries. 


Limbering Up at Llandudno 


The annual conference of the National Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Associations is meeting at Llandudno in the flickering 
light of dawn. Victory, it is widely believed, is only just round the 
corner, and though there is little real reason to back up this optimism 
(by-elections being more stubborn than public opinion polls) it is 
bound to colour both the wording of the resolutions submitted to 
the conference and the course of the debates upon them. But the 
task which faces the Conservative Party in the next eighteen months 
is an exceptionally hard one, and it must be confessed that there is 
little sign that the present conference will, produce much of a pro- 
gramme to win votes. The Agricultural Charter will doubtless take 
its place by the side of the Industrial Charter as part of the shape 
of things to come, but what other seeds of victory are there? The 
resolutions on both foreign affairs-and social security give little hint 
that the Conservative Party had much to say that has not already 
been said before by the Labour Government ; unless, of course, it 
comes out strongly for some spectacular form of Western Union, 
There will be more original speaking on imperial affairs, but (unfor- 
tunately, no doubt) this is not a drum to rouse the electors’ 
enthusiasm. There is plenty of inflammable matter in nationalisation, 
free enterprise, the menace of Communism and so forth, but here 
there is always a danger that points may be lost through over- 
statement. What the hesitant voter will be looking for is something 
to convince him that the Conservative Party has new men and new 
methods to offer. He is not sure what that something is, but 
Llandudno has a chance to provide it. And, of course, Llandudno 
does not mean just the Conservative conference, but a speech from 
Mr. Churchill, and history goes to show that what is said at one 
event is by no means necessarily the same as what is said at the other. 
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ATOMIC BOMBS FIRST 


T must be years since the subject of atomic energy achieved 
so much prominence in the news as it has had during the 
past week. Such a sudden access of interest needs explaining. 
The subject is no more and no less important than it was three 
years ago. Its appearance at the head of the agenda of the political 
committee of the General Assembly of the United Nations was 
the accidental upshot of a procedural wrangle. That is to say 
nobody in Paris deliberately decided that it must go first on its 
metits. The alternating violence and calm of the Russian 
delegates, and their swift changes of front from day to day, might 
indeed do something to justify the headlines with which the 
matter has been presented. But the announcement, originally 
made without fuss by Mr Gromyko as far back as June, 1946, 
that the decisions of the Atomic Energy Commission must be 
subject to the veto, was really more revolutionary than anything 
which has been said in Paris so far. In fact it produced the 
impasse which now, more than two years after, is causing such 
afuss. Yet at the time many British papers did not even consider 
it worth mentioning. So why all the excitement? There can 
only be one answer, of course. The general, and largely irrational, 
fear inspired by the Berlin dispute, of a war in the near future 
has awakened the deeper fear of what is potentially its most 
terrible weapon. In short, the subject which above all subjects 
demands clear thinking is being approached once more in a state 
of suppressed panic. 

There is no point in spending time on the apportionment of 
blame for the emergence of this state of mind, though eminent 
spokesmen who conceal their reprehensible ignorance of facts 
about atomic energy behind apocalyptic warnings of doom must 
bear their full share. The first real lesson of the past week is 
that there is nothing in Mr. Vyshinsky’s latest proposals to 
indicate any important change in Russian policy on atomic energy. 
The second is that his pronouncements, and those of his 
assistants, confirm the impression made by the long discussions 
before the Atomic Energy Commission since March, 1946, that 
this is a field in which the Soviet Government is less sure of itself 
than it would wish. For all the forensic display put up by Mr. 
Vyshinsky, there is no mistaking that impression. The largest 
single factor making for the useless delays of the 31 months since 
the Commission began its work has not been investigation of 
Russian arguments. Those arguments have all been subject to 
one or two overwhelmingly simple objections which can be 
detected in a couple of minutes. The real delay has been due 
to something much cruder. It is the sheer procrastination and 
vacillation of the Russian representatives—the sort of thing which 
ed them to spend twelve whole months concocting proposals of 
their own for an inspection system, which proposals in the end 
turned out to be completely unrealistic. Time and again there have 
been sudden changes of front not unlike that executed by Mr. 
Vyshinsky between Friday and Saturday of last week, changes 
of front which, on inspection, turned out to be more apparent 
than real. Behind all this lies evidence of genuine uncertainty 
as well as a wish to delay. After all the Russians did start late 
in the race for knowledge of atomic energy and it would be 
straining the bounds of credulity to the limit to suggest that after 
an exhausting war, without the West’s advantage of years of 
Successful research and without adequate reserves of trained 
labour, they have yet made up for that late start. 

Nor do Mr. Vyshinsky’s outbursts of last week-end give any 
evidence of true grasp of the subject. He accused the Western 
Powers of harbouring the illusion that they could keep a monopoly 
of atomic weapons. So breath-taking a display of ignorance hardly 
deserves a place even in a speech whose first object was manifestly 
to stir anger and thus put Mr. Vyshinsky’s opponents at a dis- 


advantage. Even before the first atomic bombs were dropped the 
plain fact that there can be no monopoly of knowledge in this 
field was being plainly acknowledged by American officials and 
scientists, The impossibility of monopoly was put forward as a 
first premiss in the Lilienthal Report. It is, indeed, the reason 
for an effective system of international control. Had Mr. 
Vyshinsky not realised this before he made a fool of himself? 
Again his ambiguous hint that Russia may already possess atomic 
bombs must be regarded as a sign of weakness rather than strength. 
It was not an outright assertion. It was a heavily veiled and 
rather silly threat. In fact the only straightforward claim that 
Russia possesses bombs was made some weeks ago by a British 
Communist speaking in Prague, and the degree of authority and 
inside knowledge with which he spoke can be readily imagined. 
Despite the Russian passion for secrecy and anxiety to mislead 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Soviet policy on 
atomic energy is a weak point in the attack on the outside world. 
The very violence of Mr. Vyshinsky’s language in his speech of 
last Friday, filled as it was with gladiatorial metaphors and 
delivered with the utmost ferocity of a prosecuting counsel, 
betrayed the weakness of his case. Mr. Vyshinsky is not the 
prosecuting counsel. He is in the dock. 

Quite apart from the weakness of Russian policy on atomic 
energy, a weakness which should be apparent to all the world 
even if it were not revealed in official Russian statements, there 
is the fact that the Western case for an international authority 
responsible for the ownership, control and inspection of the 
production of atomic energy has been no way injured by the debate 
in the political committee of the General Assembly. There were 
times when some observers, led astray by Mr. Vyshinsky’s oratory, 
began to wonder whether he really was making a genuine con- 
cession. This was particularly true of his speech of last Saturday, 
in which, by way of contrast with his ranting of Friday, he offered 
to concede that conventions on the prohibition of atomic weapons 
(required by the Soviet Government) and control by an inter- 
national agency (required by the Western Powers) should be 
signed simultaneously. For a moment it looked to the uninitiated 
as if the deadlock brought about by the fundamental disagreement 
as to which of these measures should come first had at last been 
broken—but only to the uninitiated. To those who have followed 
patiently, but with growing weariness, the negotiations of the 
past 31 months in the Atomic Energy Commission, there were two 
central concessions to be looked for. The Russians must agree 
to exempt any controlling body from the operation of the veto ; 
and they must agree to give freedom of movement to international 
inspectors within the borders of the Soviet Union. They agreed 
to neither. They went out of their way to disagree with both— 
as if that were necessary in a week in which diplomatic represen- 
tatives have been to all intents and purposes imprisoned in 
Moscow. Mr. Manuilsky of the Ukraine said the Soviet delegates 
would rather have their arms cut off than accept an authority not 
subject to the veto. That phrase was sufficiently striking to show 
how wide is the disagreement between East and West. 

It is clear that it is still a waste of time to examine Russian 
pronouncements on atomic energy minutely for evidence of the 
dawning of reason. Even if those pronouncements were much 
more reasonable than they in fact are, it would still be necessary 
to have assurance that they were consistent with the rest of Russian 
foreign policy. And how can such assurance be obtained while 
the attempt to force the Western Powers out of Berlin goes on 
running nearer and nearer to the danger line ; when the decision 
to discuss the Berlin issue in the Security Council is followed by 
the refusal of the Russian and Ukrainian delegations to take any 
part in the discussion ; when no speech is allowed to be delivered 
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without a repetition of the utterly wearisome allegations of 
aggressive designs harboured by the American Government and 
American business? It is the absence of any basis for frank and 
friendly dealing which is fatal to the possibility of agreement on 
atomic energy. It is possible that a number of other differences 
between East and West, including the Berlin question itself, 
m‘ght be settled by a process of hard bargaining with which 
mutual trust would have small connection. But it is not possible 
to settle the question of atomic energy by such means. Only 
full disclosure of all relevant information and positive co-operation 
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by scientists and Governments in the common task of control g 
the most advanced point of research could meet the case. Any 
reading of the speeches made by the Soviet representatives 9 
this week’s debates, with their constant undertone of suspiciqn 
and hatred, will show how far there is to go. Worse still, the 
original bold American offer to put vital knowledge into the pod, 
has been steadily worn away and will take years to restore, Jy 
the meantime there is nothing to be done but to attempt 
impress on the resistant minds of the Russians that they are 
Starting a race in which there are no winners. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS week’s Communist attempts to interfere with the recruiting 
campaign ought to help the Territorial Army.. Less calculated 
to do so was a recent suggestion by the Prime Minister, of which, 
happily, nothing was allowed to come. The City of London Terri- 
torial and Auxiliary Forces Association wanted a really effective big 
gun—not a Service chief—to make what they regarded as the key 
appeal in the drive which started on Monday: somebody who would 
rally not only the potential recruits but also their employers in the 
City. Mr. Bevin was in Paris, Sir Stafford Cripps in Washington. 
Could the Prime Minister (they asked him) suggest someone who 
could really kindle the patriotism, the martial ardour, latent in the 
City of London? Mr. Attlee, believe it or not, recommended Dr. 
Dalton. 





* = * . 
Ten years ago, if we had heard that the Lord Chancellor had 
ordered an enquiry to be made into the conduct of certain senior 
officials of a Government Department, what would our reactions 
have been? We would, I think, have been surprised. We would 
have been shocked. The expression “A bad business” would have 
epitomised our comments. And today? The people I have heard 
discussing the affair at the Board of Trade have registered no sur- 
prise whatever, nor have they appeared shocked. They have not 
yet reached the stage of cynicism, of believing or pretending to 
believe (as people in, say, France or America do) that corruption 
is endemic in the Civil Service. But I miss that note of half-morbid, 
half-sympathetic awe which usually greets a lapse in a great 
tradition. Increased familiarity with officialdom has failed, not at 
all surprisingly, to enhance our respect and affection for officials. 
* * o . 
Why is it that the English find Russian proper names intrinsicall 
funnier than those of any other country except possibly their own 
Listening by ill-chance the other night to a B.B.C. comedian—* the 


y 
? 


great pianist Pushimov (laughter) will now play something by 
Rimsky Korsakov (loud laughter)”—I found myself wishing that 


someone, perhaps Mr. Harold Nicolson, would explain why the 
terminations -off and -ski have for several decades made an irresis- 
tible appeal to English humorists and comedians ? French Christian 
names like Alphonse and Fifi strike us as fairly comic. Italian sur- 
names we are prepared to laugh at, but only, really, in the same 
breath as we laugh at Grand Opera. Two long wars, during which 
jit was more or less obligatory to mock the Germans, seem to have 
exhausted our capacity to make jokes about their ridiculous proper 
names ; what we now find funny are the names of the successful, 
non-Aryan expatriates—Hogwasch, Katzenjammer, Potash (almost) 
and Perlmutter. Beachcomber’s U Bad Hat is the only imaginary 
Burmese Cabinet Minister to prove less expendable than 
the real kind. But Russian nomenclature—from Pushkin to Shos- 
takovitch, from Popov to Nijninovgorod—has for us an obscure, 
enduring risibility. Tumbelova, Ivan Astikov, Bevan Bevanovitch— 
they may not be terribly good jokes, but at least we get some ha’pence 
with the kicks. 
» . * * 

I am pretty sure there is no good reason for the inordinate length 
of the advertisements which local authorities put in the papers when 
they want to fill a vacancy on their staffs. This week, for instance, 
J see that the Rural District Council of Windsor is on the look-out 


for an estates gardener, a clerical assistant (female) and a housing 
manager (male). To make known these requirements they took 
just under ten inches of space on the front page of my local news- 
paper ; this is the equivalent of just under half the whole of the 
Personal Column in The Times, and the cost to the ratepayer was 
about seven guineas. Each post was advertised separately, so tha 
“Rural District Council of Windsor ” appeared three times in large 
type. So did the name of the Clerk of the Council (in capital letters) 
his designation and his address. By what I think must have been an 
oversight, the date—taking up a separate line—was only printed 
twice. Where you or I, in our frugal way, would merely say 
“Wanted,” the Council spins it out to “Applications are invited 
from suitably qualified persons for the appointment of ...”. Our 
“ Further particulars from” becomes “ A statement of details relating 
to the appointment may be obtained from the undersigned.” There 
is indeed a certain air of urbanity, a leisurely, old-fashioned grace 
about these discursive methods ; but they seem to me to involve an 
unnecessary waste of public money, and they are certainly tough on 
the ordinary farmer or housewife whose two-line cri du coeur for an 
employee gets held over for Jack of newsprint. 


+ + * + 


To judge from their entries in the latest edition of The Author's 
and Writer’s Who’s Who, Dr. George Bankoff and Mr. George 
Sava have a lot in common. Both were born in 1903. Dr. Bankoff 
was educated at the Naval Academy St. Petersburg, Mr. Sava at 
the Russian Imperial Naval Academy, whence he went on to study 
medicine in a number of European cities. Dr. Bankoff, though 
F.R.C.S.(Ed.) and the author of several books on medical subjects, 
gives no further particulars of his education. Mr. Sva’s published 
works, though they include A Surgeon’s Destiny, Surgeon's 
Symphony and other titles with an Aesculapian ring, do not sound 
unduly specialised ; Rasputin Speaks is one of them, The Chetniks 
another. Both gentlemen belong to the Constitutional and P.E.N. 
Clubs, and Mr. Sava is in addition a member of the “ Roy Auto.” 
Both are keen on tennis and golf, but while Dr. Bankoff goes 
in for hunting and flying, Mr. Sava, a shade less dashing, likes 
riding and aviation. They live in different parts of London, but 
when, to all the other links that bind them, we add the coincidence 
that they both married ladies with the same name, it would come 
as no surprise to learn that, years ago, one of them fagged for the 
other at the Imperial Naval Academy, or something like that. 


* * * * 


It is with deep regret that I note the disappearance from the pages 
of The Author’s and Writer’s Who’s Who of that versatile and 
much-loved character, Walter Bertram Tizzard, B.A., M.A., LL.B, 
LL.D., Ph.D., Sc.D.(Hon.), B.Com., author of The Use of the Self 
and How to Make Money by Deep-Sea Fishing and an occasional 
contribution to The Spectator in the early "thirties of this century. 
An all-round sportsman—his recreations included baseball, demono- 
logy, tricycling and chess—those of us who knew him best felt that 
there was almost nothing he might not have achieved. At one time 
we seriously considered giving him a Nobel prize for something of 
other, and he certainly ought to have had one or two foreign decora 
tions. Now he has gone, and the world—or anyhow The Author's 


and Writer’s Who’s Who—is the poorer for his disappearance. 
STRIX. 
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THE CHURCHILLIAN EPIC 


By THE RT. HON. L. S. AMERY 


R. CHURCHILL is not the first great leader of men who has 
M shaped history, not only by his actions, but by his own 
grsion of them. Julius Caesar, Napoleon and, in our day, Lloyd 
George, have written or dictated the story of great events in which 
they played the dominant part. But no one has done so with a 
vigour, an amplitude and an equipment, both of material and of 
trained skill in handling it, to compare with Mr. Churchill. The 
Gathering Storm, the volume now published,* is the first instal- 
ment of the second half of a great epic dealing with the thirty 
years of the German nation’s attempt to subjugate its neighbours and 
dominate the world. To the writing of that epic Mr. Churchill 
brings, not only the intimate knowledge of the events and emotions 
which composed the great drama in which he played so decisive a 
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part, but a profound study of the history of war and a life-long 
apprenticeship in writing of wars and of their political background. 

One might, indeed, add that if no one was so eminently fitted by 
his literary training to do justice to the vast theme, there was 
also no better preparation for Mr. Churchill’s supreme achievement 
in the last war than the work he did as a historian. There is 
no way to learn a subject like sitting down to write of it. Another 
ten years of Cabinet office could never have given Mr. Churchill 
the insight into the conduct of war or the perspective which he 
derived from writing his Marlborough and The World Crisis during 
his ten years in the political wilderness. When the hour of testing 
came he stepped into the breach fully harnessed for his task, as no 
English statesman before him, by his range of thought and know- 
ledge, even more than by his long experience of every fighting 
department, by his parliamentary skill or by that today all-important 
gift—half-way between writing and platform oratory—the gift of 
broadcasting. To all these assets he could add the indispensable 
asset of self-confidence. There are no more dramatic or revealing 
pages in the whole volume than the last three or four which describe 
how he became Prime Minister and then went to bed: 

“Conscious of a profound sense of relief . . . I felt as if I were 
walking with destiny, and that all my past life had been but a 
preparation for this hour and for this trial. ...I could not be 
reproached either for making the war or for want of preparation 
I thought I knew a good deal about it all, and I was sure I 
should not fail. Therefore, although impatient for the morning, I 

l soundly and had no need for cheering dreams. Facts are 
n dreams.” 

To turn to the story itself and to the manner of its telling. 
More than fifty years ago Mr. Churchill, then a cavalry subaltern 
at Bangalore, entered upon the task of self-education by reading the 
Decline and Fall. The influence of Gibbon has pervaded his work 
ever since, and is nowhere more evident than now that his style 
and method have ripened to their full maturity. The majestic sweep 
of events, the sense of impending fate, as well as the ironical under- 
Statement and the sly malice, are all there. Book I, From War to 
War, is told as a great drama, moving relentlessly through “ the sad 
tale of wrong judgements formed by well-meaning and capable 
people” to disaster. On that road to disaster each chapter is a 
milestone recording an ever less easy opportunity for saving the 
world from what lay before it. Its moral climax came with Neville 
Chamberlain’s sudden “right-about turn” in guaranteeing Poland 
when, after Hitler’s occupation of Prague, he at last realised that 
he had been cheated and that the “sad piece of paper which he had 
got Hitler to sign at Munich” had all the time been worthless. 
“Here was decision at last, taken at the worst possible moment 
and on the least satisfactory ground,” 

The whole story, as Mr. Churchill tells it, is an indictment, all 
the more terrible for the restraint of its language, first of Baldwin 
for shutting his eyes to the coming danger, and then of Neville 
Chamberlain for obstinately misjudging {ts character. In framing 
it Mr. Churchill stands on the strong ground of his own warnings 
and protests at the time. But all the facts that have since emerged 
about the German side of the picture have only reinforced his con- 
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_* The Second World War. Vol. 1, The Gathering Storm. By Winston 
S. Churchill. (Cassell. 25s.) 
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clusions. It is a tremendous cumulative case and one that no future 
historian can ignore. But is it the whole story ? “There never was 
a war more easy to stop”; such is Mr. Churchill’s ever-recurrent 
theme. It is based on ‘two assumptions. One that Germany was 
inevitably bound to aim at ruthless aggression and world domination. 
The other that the League of Nations existed primarily in order 
to keep Gérmany disarmed. But, rightly or wrongly, outside 
France, few shared the first assumption until the danger was upon 
them. As for the League, the British nation, reacting in horror from 
the holocaust of continental war, snatched at it in eager credulity, 
at bottom for the same reason that America rejected it—namely, 
as an escape from any real responsibility for the affairs of Europe 
involving vigilance and sacrifice. It saw in it an automaticaily 
working judicial system which would outlaw aggression and so 
render armaments unnecessary. In the light of such an outlook it 
was difficult to prejudge Germany as the inevitable aggressor, to 
insist on her unilateral disarmament or to deny to her the same 
rights in her own territory as were enjoyed by others. 

Even confronted by a rearmed and fanaticised Germany, public 
opinion could still toy with the half-hearted sanctions against Italy, 
which let loose the landslide to war and, incidentally, killed the 
League. The final verdict of history may well be far less severe on 
the democratic leaders who failed to stand up against the prevalent 
illusions of their day than on the intellectuals who fostered those 
illusions. It was the wishful trahison des clercs, and the inherent 
weakness and short-sightedness of democracy, rather than well- 
meaning Baldwin and peace-loving Chamberlain, that brought us to 
the verge of destruction. If Mr. Churchill was able to rise above 
the emotional and intellectual environment of the time, and main- 
tain his’ grimly prescient realism of outlook, it was in no small 
measure due to the happy fortune—on which he more than once 
insists—that kept him out of office. 

The comment is one that inevitably occurs to the reader when 
he compares Book II, The Twilight War, with Book I. The descrip- 
tion of those seven months of “phoney” warfare, in the course 
of which Hitler was supposed by Neville Chamberlain to have 
“missed the bus,” is, indeed, an indictment of British and French 
leadership and methods. But, necessarily, loyalty to colleagues tones 
down the charge, while preoccupation with departmental issues 
deprives the narrative of that concentrated massing of evidence upon 
the mistakes and omissions of Allied leadership which marks the 
previous volume. The full case has never yet been made against 
the base cowardice which, for fear of retaliation, never lifted a finger 
to deflect the German hurricane from the air which overwhelmed 
the Polish armies. Or against the incoherence and vacillation of 
those Norwegian operations which finally brought down the 
Chamberlain Government. Fortunate, indeed, for the world that 
Mr. Churchill’s part in al] this—a*more creditable part than could 
be known then—was not sufficient to obscure his earlier warnings. 

Not that Parliament had any direct say in making Mr. Churchill 
Prime Minister ; fortunately, perhaps, for it is by no means certain 
that the voice of the Conservative majority would not have shared 
Chamberlain’s preference for Lord Halifax. For the student of our 
constitution there is no more interesting passage in the whole volume 
than Mr. Churchill’s description of the little talk across the table 
on May roth, 1940, when the Prime Minister practically offered the 
succession to Lord Halifax. A long pause, leaving it to Halifax to 
demur, on the ground of the desirability of the Prime Minister 
being in the House of Commons. “It was clear that the duty... 
had in fact fallen upon me.” No suggestion there of Bagehot’s view 
that the Prime Minister is just the chairman of a committee emana- 
ting from the majority in Parliament. No consultation even with 
an inner circle of Cabinet colleagues. The matter was settled 
between three men and submitted, first to the King’s approval 
and then for the support of Parliament and the nation. How rightly 
that support was to be deserved and how loyally and steadfastly 
given was shown in the course of the five tremendous years which 
will be the theme of the later volumes of Mr. Churchill’s epic. “At 
the end of which time, all our enemies having surrendered uncon- 
ditionally, or being about to do so, I was immediately dismissed by, 
the British electorate from all further conduct of their affairs.” 
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STEEL’S SILENT WAR-—II 


By WALTER TAPLIN 

F it were enough to refute the arguments advanced in favour of 
nationalising the British iron and steel industry the matter 
would have been closed long ago. It cannot be said that those 
arguments are based on theoretical Socialism, since such theory 
as is employed by the British Labour Party is a curious, shifting 
mixture on which it would be difficult to base anything. But, on 
the other hand, it cannot be said that the arguments are practical 
either. In the first place the details of the Government’s proposals 
are not known to the rank and file officials and members of the 
Labour Party who have to do most of the arguing. In the second 
place ignorance and indifference about the structure and activities 
of the iron and steel industry are both general and profound. And 
in the third place the very suggestion that so complex an organisa- 
tion can be directed, in all the detail that public ownership implies, 
by a Minister aided by a group of civil servants, is unpractical 
in itself. The advocates of nationalisation therefore present a series 
of sitting targets, and attacks upon them are only justified by the 
appalling dangers involved in letting them get their way by default 

and by the gross dishonesty of many of their arguments. 

Yet it must be admitted that the very absurdity and technical 
emptiness of the arguments for nationalisation make it difficult for 
its Opponents to state their case in a positive and telling manner. 
They are often reduced to the hopeless, though presumably 
courteous, silence of the Astronomer Royal confronted with a militant 
flat-earth theorist. At best they follow the line of the leaders of 
the stee] industry, which seems to be to go doggedly on with their 
work, and at the same time to do what can be done to educate the 
public in the vast subject of steel-making and steel-using. At worst 
they repeat monotonously, and with increasing exasperation, the 
undeniable but obviously insufficient argument that the steel industry 
is doing very well and that it is madness to interfere with it. 
The fact is that the technique for dealing with militant unreason 
in politics has never been perfected. The impotence of the oppo- 
nents of steel nationalisation is one demonstration of that fact. 

At the same time an attempt must certainly be made to present 
the alternative to nationalisation in a positive and coherent manner. 
The straight doctrine of laissez-faire will not do. It was exploded, 
on general grounds, years ago. And in the particular case of the 
stee] industry, with its vast producing units, its alternation of long 
periods of quiet with short periods of violent activity (in one of 
which we now live), and its widely fluctuating prices, such a theory 
plainly does not apply. Some sort of control from the centre is a 
perfectly natural development. Hence the industry’s own creation 
of the British Iron and Steel Federation. Hence its willing accept- 
ance of the direction of the Government’s Iron and Steel Board, 
with its contro] of prices and supervision of development. And hence 
that phenomenon which needs the most careful and scrupulous 
examination—its willingness to accept a permanent measure of 
Government direction (as distinct from public ownership). 

It is easy enough to compile a list of reasons why the industry 
is prepared to put up with a degree of State control, some of which 
would be readily accepted by the industry’s representatives and some 
of which would not. There is the argument that prices fixed by 
the Government give the efficient firms a steady framework within 
which to work, guarantee them against catastrophic fluctuations, and 
at the same time make it impossible for inefficient firms to press 
for higher prices to cover their unduly high costs. They must 
either get their costs down or, eventually, go out of business. 
There is nothing much wrong with the argument taken in isolation, 
and it so happens that prices as at present fixed by the Steel Board 
do in fact tend to encourage efficient firms. It can also be argued 
that the amount of damage which may be done by a single firm 
which refuses to conform to plans designed to cover the industry 
as a whole is very great and that in this case official sanctions might 
we]] be useful. Again it is possible to adduce the more or less 
cynical arguments that in the long run the industry might once 
again be willing to accept a degree of Government control in return 
Jor a degree of Government protection or in order to give a cachet 


to a system of central direction which exists in any case in the Iron 
and Steel Federation. But all this does not amount to a very 
convincing case, and, taken together, it might be an extremely 
dangerous arrangement. This much is at least recognised about any 
form of State intervention in industry—that one thing leads 19 
another until the spread of interference is difficult to check. The 
fatal succession from rationing to price control, and on to import 
and export control with all its concomitant intervention in the 
detailed conduct of business, has been called the road to serfdom, 
The iron and steel industry had best look about it with care before 
it takes a further step along that road. 


But in any case the main argument against nationalisation lie 
elsewhere. Through the darkness of present controversy may be 
discerned one single vital fact—that in essence the nationalisers and 
the Iron and Steel Federation are aiming at the same thing. 
may be summed up in the single word co-ordination. And it can 
readily be shown that the industry’s own plans for a limited degree 
of control are more likely to achieve that end than any scheme 
for national ownership. In fact it can be shown that the Govern. 
ment’s own plans, if the persistent rumours concerning their nature 
are correct, are in fact likely to reduce the present degree of co- 
ordination rather than to increase it. The best way to approach 
the matter is historically. The first proposal of the Labour Party 
was to Nationalise the steel industry—a proposal as vague as it was 
irresponsible. The very first inspection of the problem showed 
that the boundaries of the industry were almost impossible to define, 
They shaded off into a vast area of industry concerned with the 
manufacture of steel into machines and consumer goods. Some 
firms concerned themselves only with a few basic processes. Others 
extended right out to the borders of wholesale trade. And so it was 
announced that only certain parts of the industry would bk 
nationalised. ‘The question then arose—which parts? Logically 
certain processes, say, up to the production of ingot steel, should 
be taken over. But that would have meant cutting many firms in 
half and generally deranging the work of the industry for the sake 
of altering its ownership—a process so idiotic that it has pretty 
certainly been ruled out. That left the alternative of taking over 
certain firms, irrespective of the degree to which their activities 
projected into the field of engineering, and allowing competition 
(in some ambiguous sense of that term) between nationalised and 
non-nationalised firms. This is said to be the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s present plans. 

Now it is at this point that the essential perversity of public 
ownership becomes plainly visible. If the iron and steel industry 
is to be co-ordinated, then the logical way in which to do the job 
is by co-ordinating processes—pig-iron production ; steel melting; 
production of billets, plates, sections and rails; and so on. And 
that is precisely the way in which the Iron and Steel Federation 
does co-ordinate it. It is not hampered by the fact that many of 
its constituent firms extend their activities right into the field of 
engineering and into the field of production of screws and kettles, 
The relevant processes are co-ordinated gt each level, and the fact 
that some firms are present at some levels and absent at others 
presents no difficulty. Co-ordination is voluntary. Ownership is 
not disturbed. But the Government’s plans have no such logical 
tidiness. This structure of industry, so painfully built up, and 90 
patiently ordered, is to be knocked sideways. Processes, apart from 
a few of the most basic, which now come under a single voluntary 
control, are to be split, part being within the nationalisation scheme 
and part outside. Nor can it be argued with any conviction that 
the loss of co-ordination will be compensated by a new degree of 
competition between nationalised and non-nationalised firms. It 
would be almost impossible in such a case to prevent the rigging 
of the market in favour of one side or the other. A Labour 
Government would almost inevitably fatten the nationalised firms, 
and a Conservative Government would equally inevitably starve 
them. What is the sense of producing such a dislocation merely 
in order to effect a change of ownership? It does not guarantee 
more efficient production. On the contrary, it is likely to handicap 
it. But the main argument is that the present structure of the 
industry, and its system of contro), have been built up in accordance 
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with technical realities and with due reference to the value of 
individual freedom in day-to-day operations. To interfere with it 
js not only to upset a vast going concern. It is to substitute a 
muddle-headed absurdity for a logical structure. 


That structure may not yet be complete. It may need a degree 
of State direction to crown it. That must be decided with care. 
Willingness to accept State direction and ability to prevent it from 
spreading down to details of everyday production are two different 
things. Nationalisation or no nationalisation, that problem will 
remain. And it is a legitimate problem, to be tackled in all branches 
of industry and not in steel alone. But problems invented by 
woolly theorists, applied to whom the term “ doctrinaire ” becomes 
not a term of abuse but a compliment, is an illegitimate problem. It 
should never have been born. 


EIRE’S FINAL BREAK 


By RAWLE KNOX 

FINE, soft rain was settling on the Dublin streets last Saturday 

night when a thousand or so citizens gathered outside the 
Mansion House to welcome home Mr. Costello after his tour of 
Canada and his visit to the United States. The expectant audience 
was subdued ; it might have been largely composed of those who 
had failed to get into the cinemas. “ Silence ! ” shouted the Lord 
Mayor to the silent crowd (for all the noise came from the official 
political merrymakers behind him). “ Silence for An Taoiseach! ’ 
And Mr. Costello came out on to the porch and told of Canada’s 
great interest in Ireland’s problems, of his respect for Mr. Mackenzie 
King, and of his decision to repeal the External Relations Act— 
which his listeners took to mean the end of all connection with 
the British Crown. 

It was difficult to realise that we were witnessing a climax. 
Nearly twenty-seven years ago Michael Collins, urging the ratifi- 
cation of the Anglo-Irish Treaty by the Dail, said: “In my opinion 
it [the Treaty] gives us freedom, not the ultimate freedom that all 
nations desire and develop to, but the freedom to achieve it.” And 
the freedom that he desired, that nearly all the separatists desired, 
was freedom from the British Crown. The Irish claimed that they 
had been fighting the English for 750 years. It was a fight without 
many battles—indeed the English might say that they had fought 
more often for freedom from their kings than ever the Irish had— 
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but especially after Wolfe Tone—the Irish tended to heap all the evils 
of foreign occupation on to the British throne. King George III 
resisted Catholic Emancipation; Queen Victoria starved the 
peasants. So a treaty which included an oath of allegiance to the 
Crown was anathema to many republicans who believed they had 
been fighting that Crown. Collins was accused of many things 
during that debate which one deputy compared to “an old woman’s 
wrangle on the Coal Quay of Cork,” and most frequently of treason 
against the republic ; but events have proved him precisely correct. 

But Cathal Brugha and Rory O’Connor declared for civil war 
because the Treaty did not give Ireland complete independence, and 
Mr. de Valera must be awarded some blame for prolonging it by 
his complete indecision. Even when it was all over, when the 
Irregulars were exhausted, Mr. de Valera would not bring his new 
Fianna Fail party into the Dail until the oath was removed. “It 
is a formal admission by the Irish people through their representa- 
tives,” he said, “that a foreign Power has the right to rule them.” 
Then in 1927 Mr. Cosgrave, who was leading a Government that 
had been acting with decorum as a self-ruling Dominion, stampeded 
by the assassination of Kevin O’Higgins, he passed a new Public 
Safety Act and also an Electoral Amendment Act which required 
candidates for the Dail to take the oath upon nomination. 

‘his was clearly a move to try to keep the rising Fianna Fail 
out. Mr. de Valera accepted it as such, took the oath while pro- 
testing that he was not taking the oath, and entered the Dail. By 
March, 1932, he headed the largest party in the Dail and moving 
during the next four years with great speed he abolished the oath 
of allegiance, the Governor-Generalship, the Senate and the right 


of judicial appeal to the Privy Counoil, in addition to repudiating 
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financial agreements included in the Treaty of 1921. Finally, in 
1936, riding upon moral indignation that was spurred by the thought 
of a king abdicating to marry a divorced person, he passed the 
External Relations Act, which limits the duties of the King towards 
Eire to signing the credentials of her representatives abroad. “The 
King . . .” as the Act somewhat churlishly puts it, “may, and is 
hereby authorised to, act on behalf of Saorstat Eireann . . . as and 
when advised by the Executive Council to do so.” This Act was 
embodied in Mr. de Valera’s new constitution of 1937. 


The ease with which Mr. de Valera tore pieces off the Treaty 
pained and horrified British statesmen (all except Mr. Lloyd George, 
who knew what his old antagonist was after). Mr. J. H. Thomas 
protested complainingly at the abolition of the oath, and yet it 
transpired in 1935 that Mr. de Valera had been in the right all the 
time. For in a case (Moore and Others v. The Attorney-General 
for the Irish Free State and Others [1935], A-C. 484) heard just 
after the Irish right of appeal to the Privy Council had been 
abolished, the appellants went to the Privy Council on the grounds 
that such an Act by Dail Eireann was ultra vires. Lord Sankey 
delivered judgement against them. “The simplest way of stating 
the situation,” he said, “is to say that the Statute of Westminster 
gave to the Irish Free State a power under which they could 
abrogate the Treaty, and that, as a matter of law, they have availed 
themselves of that power.” The Colonial Laws Validity Act of 
1867 was now in abeyance, and any Dominion had the right to 
pass laws repugnant to the laws of the Imperial Parliament. 

The irony of this is that Mr. de Valera himself would not accept 
such a ruling. For Lord Sankey’s judgement meant that the 
Treaty had derived its validity solely from the fact that it had 
been passed as an Act of the Imperial Parliament, but to Mr. 
de Valera it existed as an international treaty drawn up between two 
sovereign States. That he believed the treaty continued in force 
is shown by his negotiations with Neville Chamberlain in 1938, 
when it was decided that certain portions of the 1921 agreement 
“ shall cease to have effect.” Thus Mr. de Valera had been breaking 
a treaty which existed in Irish law but which had been superseded 
in British law. 

There remains one obvious question. Why did Mr. de Valera 
himself not make the final break with the Crown? It can only 
be answered that he did not find it expedient. He was perhaps 
damped by his war-time experience when Irish Ministers to the 
Vatican and to Germany, accredited by the President because of 
the emergency circumstances, were not recognised as such, even by 
the Pope and by Hitler, because their papers were not signed by 
the King, and were relegated to the position of chargé d’affaires. 
And there are other difficulties besides the necessity of getting other 
countries to recognise the break. Britain, still referred to by Mr. 
Costello as “our ancient enemy,” absorbs most of the large surplus 
of professional and labouring Irishmen who are unable to find 
employment in their own country. If these have to be registered 
as aliens, their life may not be so easy, and it will be small comfort 
to them that Mr. Costello thinks that the repeal of the Act will 
help to bring home many Irish exiles—presumably driven out of 
a good job abroad to no job at home. More important still, the 
Unionists in the North have already seized the opportunity to 
reaffirm their loyalty to the Crown and their complete divorcement 
from southern republicanism. 

Mr. Costello, who was himself active in the preparation of the 
Statute of Westminster, apparently now believes himself the 
architect of a new type of commonwealth of nations. He has said 
that the Crown is not the real symbol of association and that he 
would prefer to see all “like-thinking” nations united by factual 
treaties, rather than by sentimental association. This may cause the 
cynic, with an experience of Irish treaties, to pause and ponder. 

The crowd outside the Mansion House, clapping like punctuation 
marks at the end of the well-known sentences, was probably repre- 
sentative of the country’s feeling about the repeal of this Act. It 


will not make twopence difference to the cost of living, which is a 
worse nightmare to the ordinary Irishman than any crown has ever 
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been. For the Government, of course, it is an opportunity to out- 
devil Dev. But it is more than that ; it is a measure of the influence 


the republican Mr. MacBride has in the Cabinet. For Fine Gael, 
the descendants of the old defenders of the Treaty, are the largest 
group in this inter-party Government, and it is not from them that 
one would expect such a gesture. 

The break with the Crown may also serve as a reminder that 
the Irish Republican Brotherhood, that secret society that even the 
Catholic Church has not been able to intimidate with her frowns, 
is still very much in existence. Pledged to assist any step which 
moves toward the establishment of a thirty-two county republic, its 
members stil] regard Britain as the main enemy. And while Partition 
remains, the little war in our islands of which so few people are 
aware will never lack soldiers. 


Ministers as They Are : 
Ill.—EMANUEL SHINWELL 


By FRANCIS WILLIAMS 


Mr. Francis Williams contributes today the third of his character 
sketches of certain Ministers. The view he takes in each case is, 
of course, his own, not necessarily “ The Spectator’s.” The purpose 
of the articles is to portray Ministers not known personally to most 
readers as they appear to a Labour writer intimately acquainted with 
them. Next week Mr. Williams deals with the Minister of Education. 


T used to be said of the late A. J. Cook, the miners’ leader, that 

when he rose to speak at a mass meeting he did not know what 
he was going to say ; that while he was speaking he did not know 
what he was saying, and that when he sat down he did not know 
what he had said. All that he did know was that it had gone over 
big. There have been occasions when it has almost seemed as 
though Emanuel Shinwell were toying with the same oratorical 
technique. Certainly in the course of a lively political career he 
has said a great many things that even he, I think, would agree 
had been better left unsaid. And to a degree unequalled by any 
other man in public life he has succeeded in hiding his very real 
abilities from the general public under a few—perhaps not so very 
few—ill-chosen words. 

Emanuel Shinwell was born in the East End of London sixty-two 
years ago. His grandfather was an immigrant from Poland, his 
father a worker in the garment trade. He himself left school when 
he was eleven to begin the serious business of earning a living as a 
van-boy in Glasgow, where the family had moved. As soon as he 
was old enough he was put to the tailoring trade, but revolted and 
ran off to join the Navy, only to be sent back because he was unable 
to produce the necessary written consent of his parents. Back in 
Glasgow, the tailoring factory awaited him implacably, and there 
he went until the age of twenty, when hard times came and he lost 
his job. He had married a year earlier, and the experience of search- 
ing unavailingly for work, tramping the streets day after day and 
going home empty-handed at night to his young wife, brought with 
it a passionate bitterness against social conditions that has coloured, 
and still colours, his whole political life. To be unemployed then, 
he once said, did not mean just going hungry; it meant actually 
‘starving—and for days on end he and his wife did in grim fact 
starve. Those are memories that remain with a man. 

When he did at last get a job in the Scottish Co-operative Society’s 
clothing factory the hatred of a social order that had forced such con- 
ditions upon him made him devote all his spare time to industrial 
politics—the industrial politics of a “red Clydeside” seething with 
unrest. He proved himself so successful at organising the dockers that 
he was asked to become Assistant District Secretary of what later 
became the National Union of Seamen. Since then he has spent 
most of his life as a trade-union organiser and political propagandist. 
In 1922, it is true, he moved to wider fields when he was returned 
to Parliament for Linlithgow. He was Secretary to the Mines 
Department in both the first and second Labour Governments. 
Nevertheless, his main activities for many years were those of a 
propagandist in the field. Between 1931, when he lost his Parlia- 
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mentary seat for a second time, and the General Election of 193 
when he defeated his ex-leader, Ramsay MacDonald, at Seaham 
Harbour in one of the bitterest election fights of modern times, hg 
addressed, for example, over a thousand meetings. 


Such a record colours a man’s style of oratory. During his early 
years he was speaking for the most part under a sense of burning 
indignation against social and economic conditions, and in the latteg 
period between 1931 and 1935 under a sense, also, of betrayal by 
leaders with whom he had worked and whom he had admired— 
sense of betrayal more acute, I think, than that of almost anyone | 
know, and arising in very large part from his own deep and in some 
ways almost blindly uncritical feeling of loyalty to the working-class 
movement in which he has spent all his active political life. I would 
indeed place this intense sense of loyalty, of complete identification 
with a cause or a movement with which he associates himself, ag 
Shinwell’s greatest single characteristic. That may seem to some 
who know him an odd judgement, for he has the reputation of never 
hesitating to employ all the resources of a notably caustic tongue in 
the private deflation of those of his colleagues for whom he possesses 
only’a modified admiration. But his loyalties are group loyalties. It 
is to the Labour movement, the working-classes, the miners that he 
gives his passionate and courageous devotion, not to individuals, 

In his long career as a propagandist he did notable work for the 
Labour Party. There are few speakers more capable than he of 
arousing the emotions of an audience, not: many who excel him in 
sheer debating skill when attacking an opponent’s case. But in the 
main he saw his job during those years of the Labour Party’s struggle, 
and particularly during its post-1931 years of defeat, not so much 
as that of the reasoned persuasion of opponents or even the con- 
version of the unconvinced as that of the rallying of those who might 
be in danger of losing heart. He was the apostle of attack. For 
the most part the meetings he addressed were held in halls to which 
the reporters—certainly the reporters of the national Press—rarely 
bothered to penetrate. The long-term reverberations of his words 
seldom concerned him ; the opportunity for them to reverberate was 
but rarely provided. It was the immediate impact upon the minds 
and emotions of those sitting before him that mattered. Now that 
wider obligations call for different ways and other manners, he does 
not find it easy to throw off the habits and imperatives of those days, 
Nor has he ever been much interested in the approval of his 
opponents. 

Yet Shinwell is more—and could, if he had not devoted himself 
so loyally to the task that came his way and seemed to him so badly 
to need doing, have been very much more—than an implacable pro- 
pagandist. His mind is quick and lively. It is in some ways, perhaps, 
the mind of a debater more than an administrator, but his talents in 
administration are considerable and might have been even greater 
if he had not spent so much of his life thinking in terms of platform 
repartee. When he was Secretary to the Mines Department in the 
first Labour Government, Lord Haldane—no inexperienced judge— 
described him as one of the most able Ministers he knew. 

His record as Minister of Fuel brought him much criticism. Some 
of it was justified, but not all. It is true, I think, that some of his 
policies were insufficiently well thought out and that he accepted too 
easily and with too little detailed examination some expert estimates 
of the fuel situation which, in the event, seriously misled both him 
and the Cabinet. There were occasions, also, when it was not easy 
to avoid the suspicion that he had formed his policy first and then 
looked around for thg facts to support it instead of examining the 
° er % ? ° . ° : : 
facts and building policy on their stable foundation. But in his 
main conviction that the output of coal could not be increased not 
the nationalisation of the mines succeed unless the good will and 
backing of the miners and the National Union of Mineworkers were 
achieved, and that it was his primary duty to convince the miners 
that a new era was truly beginning for them, he was absolutely right 

In a sense the immense capacity for group loyalty to which I have 
already referred was at once the greatest quality he took to the post 
and the Achilles heel that brought him down. As Minister of Fuel 
he had to his credit achievements both in the field of policy and 
administration which have not yet been given due recognition and 
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whose significance in many important ways will only fully emerge 
with time. But that strong sense of loyalty to the miners, which 
was of great advantage in so many ways and which it is fair to 
remember never prevented him from speaking with the utmost 
frankness to those among them he thought were not playing their 
part, did expose him to the criticism that he sometimes seemed 
more concerned with sectional interests than with national ones— 
and indeed his loyalties are so deep and so ciear cut that they do 
sometimes stand in the way of a comprehensive view. 

At the War Office he may well, I believe, have the success his 
genuine abilities deserve. There his loyalty is less rigidly canalised 
than it was before, while his administrative competence, his appetite 
for hard work, his gift for identifying himself with those for whom 
he is responsible, his vigour in fighting their battles, his very real 
passion for reform, all have an outlet. They fit him to play a part 
of great importance in the administrative development of a truly 
citizen Army. “Mannie” Shinwell has had his fair share of the 
buffetings of political fortune. He remains what he has always been, 
4 pugnacious and courageous fighter for the faith within him ; hot- 
headed, bitter and generous by turn, stormy and likable, quick to 
strike at the faults of others, capable of an ironic and humorous 
assessment of his own. 


THE COMEDIE-FRANCAISE 


By PHILIP CARR 

HE Comédie-Franc¢aise—habitually written with a hyphen—is 
T often referred to by Parisian journalists as “Ja Mason de 
Moliére.” Both titles are liable to mislead an Englishman. In the 
first place, the word Comeédie does not exclude tragedy. In 
French any actor is a comédien. In the second place, Moliére had 
already been dead more than seven years when the company, of 
which he had been manager and principal actor, as well as author 
of all the plays, swallowed the previously existing and rival theatre, 
which had been producing the tragedies of Corneille and Racine ; 
and the joint organisation, with its joint repertory of these tragedies 
and Moliére’s comedies, was established by Louis XIV with a 
handsome subsidy and the exclusive privilege of giving theatrical 
performances in Paris. Thus was born the oldest and most famous 
of all existing national theatres, which still proudly shows its 
foundation date, 1680, on its posters and its programmes. 

t is remarkable that it should have lived so long. It is still more 
remarkable that its structure should have remained virtually un- 
changed all this time, more especially when it is realised that the 
two central principles of this structure are that the company is, first, 
a self-governing, and second, a profit-sharing association of actors 
and actresses. These principles date back to the mystery plays of 
the Middle Ages, and in Moliére’s time this was still the normal 
way in which a theatrical company was conducted. What is sur- 
prising is that they should have been able to last on into a time 
when the normal way of managing a theatre is a dictatorship, and a 
dictatorship is supposed to be the only practical way. 

It need hardly be said that, during its more than two and a half 
centuries of existence, la Compagnie—any other theatrical com- 
pany would be a troupe—has known many quarrels. Several times 
the State, which after all has the last word, as it pays the piper, 
has put in a manager with more or less arbitrary powers, and the 
unruly elements have been quelled. But the tradition of self- 
government has always reasserted itself. The last upheaval was in 
1936, when Edouard Bourdet, the successful playwright, was 
appointed administrateur and was given a new power, that of sus- 
pending a member of the company by not giving him or her any 
Parts to play. This was quite effective as long as Bourdet, who 
himself was a man of considerable authority, was alive. Since then 
the pendulum has swung back quite naturally, and nobody seems 
to be much the worse. 

Though the two principles of self-government and co-partnership 
have been maintained, there have been certain changes in the applica- 
tion of them in the course of the years. At first all the members 
of the company shared in the profits and the management. Soon, 
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however, a less privileged group of players was introduced, so that 
what happens now is that an actor or actress begins as a pensionnaire, 
engaged at a fixed salary for a fixed period of time, but always 
for several years, never for a single play. If he makes good, he is 
co-opted by the partner members, or sociétaries ; and if he accepts, 
he signs a life agreement, which he can only break on payment of a 
heavy fine. (Sarah Bernhardt and Coquelin both left and both 
paid up.) Under this agreement he is remunerated in four ways— 
first by an annual salary, second by a fee, or feu, each time he 
appears, third by a share in the profits, and fourth by a pension 
on retirement, a pension to which he contributes by deductions from 
salary during his active years. But all the sociétaires do not draw 
equal shares of the profits. When he first joins, a Sociétaire gets 
three-twelfths of a full share, or part entiére, which latter he only 
reaches gradually if his career is particularly brilliant. 

A successful actor can make more money outside the Comédie- 
Frangaise than by remaining in it, and he can also direct his own 
theatre; but the prestige of a sociétaire is such as to offer appreciable 
compensations, to say nothing of the artistic satisfaction of the 
constant variety of the work of a repertory theatre, whose programme 
changes daily, the relative leisure of not playing every night and 
the comfort of a theatre in which the dressing-room is almost a 
little flat and the foyer des artistes is certainly a salon. In that 
salon, where guests are received, the prestige of a leading sociétaire 
is immense. He is an oracle to the other members of the company 
as well as to visitors. There is a story of Mounet-Sully coming in 
and overhearing a less important sociétaire complaining of hard 
times, but adding that he made both ends meet by giving lessons. 
“Lessons ?” boomed Mounet in his most tragic tones. “ Lessons 
in what?” A leading sociétaire will be one of the six members 
of the Comité d’Administration, and will belong to the committee 
which reads new plays and decides on their acceptance. He will 
take his turn at being the semainier, responsible for the presentation 
of the programmes of the week. He will be a chef d’emploi, with 
the right to be cast for the leading part in what an English actor 
would call his line of business. 

he Comédie-Frangaise lives in a rent-free theatre, and draws a 
subsidy from the State and another from the Paris Municipality. In 
return, it gives, at less than the usual theatre prices, a daily change 
of programme made up of three kinds of plays—first, the classics 
of French dramatic literature ; second, modern plays, produced some 
years ago, either by itself or other theatres, and now added to its 
repertory ; and, third, some new play which it has accepted. It also 
gives matinées devoted to the recital of poetry. Until recently it 
never closed for a summer holiday, but played every night of the 
year. In any case, it plays every night of the week, as all French 
theatres do. 

Quite apart from the high artistic standard of acting and 
diction maintained by the actors—school children are taken to the 
classical matinées to learn how to speak the language—the main- 
tenance of this constantly changing repertory is a considerable 
achievement as a mere matter of stage organisation, especially when 
it is understood that the Théatre Francais has no storage-room for 
the scenery of more than one play, and that there is not sufficient 
height in the “ flies ” to raise a backcloth without folding or rolling 
it. PHILIP Carr. 


STAR TIGER DOWN 


By RICHARD HUGHES 

6 ORE people in the United States were kicked to death by 

donkeys last year than died in air transport” (so runs a 
report of Mr. Peter Masefield’s recent lecture to the Royal Aero- 
nautical Society). In other words, a pretty high degree of safety 
has been attained in flying—over land, at least. Oceanic flight has 
still hazards of its own. Long distances have to be covered, with no 
intermediate emergency landing. Petrol, then, is the paramount 
problem. For the sake of pay-load, a captain must reckon to land 
with tanks nearly empty ; to save petrol he must fly as slowly as he 
dares ; in flying slowly the effect of head winds will be proportionally 
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greater. Weather-ships can never be so thick on the sea as weather- 
stations on land, or forecasts so detailed or so reliable: winds may 
change. He cannot foretell accurately the distance he may have to 
fly through the air. 

In preparing his flight-plan the captain will calculate first the 
“ point of no return ”—the point after which he will no longer have 
petrol to return to base. He will note possible alternative destina- 
tions ; but even these are unlikely to remain available throughout 
the flight. Sooner or later the second erucial point will be reached, 
the “ point of no alternate.” Thereafter he must land at his pre- 
determined destination if he is to land in safety at all. For these and 
similar reasons trans-oceanic flying can never quite overtake trans- 
continental flying in degree of safety. Nonetheless, the methods of 
operation evolved, the petrol margins prescribed, and the pre- 
cautionary measures in general that are enforced by regulation are so 
prudent and so elaborate that they would seem to rule out every 
possible chance of mishap. Perhaps, indeed, they are too elaborate. 
The innumerable calculations which will probably never be used, the 
signing and counter-signing of reports and certificates, the endlessly 
repeated routine inspections which hardly ever find anything wrong, 
may tend to defeat themselves. For it is not in human nature to be 
able to carry out such work month after month, year after year, 
with unfaltering mental concentration and rigid adherence to 
protocol. 

It is not surprising, therefore, if the searchlight turned by the 
Court of Investigation* on every detail concerning ‘Star Tiger’ 
found a few minor departures from the letter of the law, and a few 
unimportant mistakes in calculation. Rather it would have been 
extraordinary if a random sample of the kind failed to reveal such 
lapses. It is significant, however, that no connection could be traced, 
even in supposition, between those peccadilloes and the actual dis- 
aster. That disaster remained wholly unexplained. ‘Star Tiger’ 
vanished, without warning, without trace, without ascertainable cause. 
The air had added a new mystery to the classic mysteries of the sea. 

‘Star Tiger,’ it will be recalled, was on her way from London to 
Havana on the regular B.S.A.A. service. She carried a crew of six, 
and twenty-five passengers. After a night in the Azores she took the 
air at half-past three in the afternoon on January 29th, 1948, on 
the long leg to Bermuda. A Lancastrian, bound on the same course, 
led the way one hour in advance of her. ‘ Star Tiger’ was in fairly 
regular radio contact with shore stations throughout the voyage— 
first with the Azores and then with Bermuda. There was never a 
hint of anything wrong. At 3.15 the following morning she was 
nearly there ; she asked for a radio bearing, got it and acknowledged 
it Thereafter she was never heard from again. A message sent to her 
thirty-five minutes later was unacknowledged. The alarm was given ; 
the machinery of search presently set in motion ; and for days the 
sea was combed from the air, with radar, by surface ships. They 
found—not a trace. 

What had happened ? A mechanical failure? Nothing in her 
design or record supports the supposition. One engine “out,” she 
could easily fly on three. Fire? Surely there would have been 
time to broadcast an S O S. An electrical failure, affecting radio 
and gyro-compass ? Next to impossible ; and in any case she was 
now so close to Bermuda that she could surely have found the island 
by magnetic compass alone. Some fantastic accident ? For example, 
had a rubber dinghy got loose, wrapped itself round the tai] and 
put her out of control? Not impossible, if a dinghy could get 
loose accidentally—and it hardly could. Petrol, then? In the 
general sense, no. There were ample reserves for several hours’ flying 
yet. But here there is at least a coincidence. The accidental closing 
of certain cocks before starting (if, almost incredibly, it had remained 
unnoticed) would have taken effect at just about this time, causing 
two engines on one side to fail. That would lead to a spiral dive, 
unless correcting action were taken. But such action would certainly 
have been taken, unless the pilot was half asleep. 

All these possibilities are canvassed in the Report, but there is 
no evidence to support any one of them, and all are intrinsically 
improbable. But it is precisely on this question of improbability 


* Report of the Court of Investigation of the accident to the Tudor IV 
aircraft ‘ Star Tiger.’ 


Command 7517. (Stationery Office, 2s.) 
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that the Report—otherwise impeccable—seems to lie open to 
criticism for a curious logical defect. A suppositious happening jg 
described as “improbable,” with the implication that, becayse the 
happening itself was improbable, it is improbable that it caused the 
disaster. That implication is clearly false. The disaster itself was 
improbable ; therefore it must have had an improbable cause! 

For example, the Report lists “ meteorological hazards ” among 
“causes which can be eliminated.” “The evidence . . , jg suffi- 
ciently complete to render it extremely improbable that she 
encountered . any dangerous type of atmospheric movement 
or gust at any altitude at which she may have flown.” Improbable, 
mark you; not impossible. Here, then, may be the improbable cayse 
that we are looking for! Consider ‘Star Tiger’s’ position, and the 
prevailing conditions. Assume that the catastrophe happened be- 
tween 3.15 a.m. and 3.50 a.m. G.M.T. (a little before midnight, local 
time). The aircraft would then have been between 300 and 350 
miles from Bermuda, easterly. ‘The sky was overcast, the base of 
the cloud (this is important) about 2,000 feet above the sea. The 
waning moon had risen some two hours earlier, but would be ob. 
scured. The aircraft was flying in almost total darkness (but not 
technically “blind”); she was flying, moreover, at the unusually 
low level of 2,000 feet—perhaps less ; just below the cloud, tha 
is to say. 

What would have happened if, without any warning at all, she 
had run into a water-spout in the dark? Expert testimony js 
lacking, since the Court did not even consider this possibility. But 
(subject to correction) I believe that catastrophe would have been 
almost certain. A water-spout is essentially a violently uprushing 
spiral of air, a whirlwind heavily charged with vapour. Though 
commonly narrow at the base, it widens very considerably at the 
apex, where the aircraft would have struck it. She might have been 
destroyed outright ; but at least she would have been flung turbu- 
lently upwards, perhaps into the cloud itself. Blind flying conditions 
would have been instantaneous, and totally unexpected. 

Now blind flying is by no means easy, even when the pilot is 
mentally prepared for it. Its fatal peculiarity is that there is no way, 
except by believing a gyroscopic instrument, of knowing which is 
“up”; of knowing whether one is flying straight and level or ina 
steeply banked turn. If you are in a spin, centrifugal force makes you 
feel as if you are flying straight ; one’s notions of balance either tells 
one nothing ; or, worse, they tell one wrong. That is the main psyche- 
logical difficnlty—to believe an inanimate instrument when every 
sense in one’s body shouts out that up and down are at an angle 
totally different. Remember that this aircrew had been on duty 
for twelve hours’ continuous flying; that they had hitherto been 
fiying “contact,” and had no reason whatever to expect a sudden 
blinding. Remember the hideously turbulent air, and that if the 
aircraft went into an uncontrolled spin at that low altitude she 
would have hit the sea in a fraction of a minute. 

But why suppose a water-spout in weather stated to be “ stable”? 


« 


‘Water-spouts have been recorded in every variety of weather, by 


day and by night. I have myself seen one in weather apparently 
“ke the weather described. Moreover, place and season were appro 
}:. te; water-spouts especially favour the “ vex’t Bermoothes,” and 
esp: cially in winter. The water-spout which figured in Captain 
Napier’s classic description was met with a bare couple of hundred 
miles to the southward of ‘ Star Tiger’; the one which struck and 
damaged the schooner ‘ Jose Olaverri’ a similar distance to the 
northward. It was not so very far away that a White Star linet 
was struck and severely damaged in 1923. Napier’s water-spout was 
estimated to join the cloud at about 1,720 feet—roughly the height 
at which ‘Star Tiger’ was flying—and spouts have been reported 
much taller than that. 

Moreover, these whirlwinds are entirely local There is no bafo- 
metric change in their neighbourhood, and the general direction of 
the wind seems to be unaffected. They are of very short duration— 
usually less than half-an-hour. Thus there is no reason to suppost 
that such a spout must have been on the route when the Lat- 
castrian passed an hour earlier, or that it would have been known 
to any other observer. Improbable ? Perhaps: but something im- 
probable happened. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


OW sane and useful would it be if the members of the Security 

Council were to hold at least one of their meetings in Berlin. 
The Palais de Chaillot is, I know, replete with every convenience 
which the electricians or caterers can devise ; the view from the terrace 
is wide and varied ; and Paris in the sunshine of early October has 
a stimulating mood. Yet having just returned from Berlin, I am 
convinced that the situation in that city is such as to add fresh 
meaning to the phrase: “It must be seen to be believed.” I had 
expected great destruction ; I had not foreseen that such vast areas 
of a once familiar city could become actually unrecognisable. It is 
as if, from the ruins of Hyde Park Corner, one were to gaze across 
a flat and treeless waste and identify Mayfair and Bayswater only 
by the alignments of the rubble which remains. A shattered statue 
here and there would stand tall among the cabbage stalks, and in the 
far distance a single church-spire, black and battered, would rise 
above the ruins like the stump of some badly smoked cigar. The 
pulse of life still beats in the great town; in the outskirts there 
are trees again, and houses with roofs and windows, aS it were 
in Hampstead or Highgate, in Sydenham or Purley. But in the 
former centre, in the former West End, there is darkness and a 
silence broken by the incessant drone of aeroplanes descending at 
Tempelhof or Gatow. No longer upon the pavements echo the cries 
of the newsvendors selling*the latest Nachtausgabe ; no longer are 
the gold and scarlet lights of Broadway repeated along the 
Kurfiirstendamm ; no longer does the smell of anthracite creep up 
from every basement. The weary citizens of Berlin pick their way 
between the heaps of rubble, dragging little hand-carts behind them 
filled with the twigs and fir-cones of the outer woods. As the first 
breath of autumn lifts the brick-dust in small dry whirls, the dread 
of winter lays its finger on the heart. 

* 7 * . 


We here in London read with satisfaction of the mounting figures 
of the air-lift. It is in truth a startling achievement to have been 
able, upon two aerodromes and a single strip of water, to land seven 
hundred aeroplanes a day. When the Tegel aerodrome is in opera- 
tion in December an even higher record will be attained. Magnificent 
it is to have been able from the air to supply a level of subsistence 
for two and a half million people ; no praise can be too high for 
those who have conceived and maintained so enormous an enter- 
prise. Yet the fact remains that Berlin is a beleaguered city and 
that the inhabitants are enduring siege conditions. I have a feeling 
that people in this country are unaware of what these conditions 
imply. Insufficient food of course, and a shortage of the needs of 
life ; these are taken for granted ; but does our imagination extend 
to present darkness and the foreboding of cold to come? An old 
man came to see me whom I had known when he was prosperous 
twenty years ago. He is a widower and his sons were killed during 
the war. All that remains of his house is a cellar basement, where 
he lives alone. ‘The citizens of the western sectors of Berlin are 
Seldom allowed more than two hours’ electricity at night ;. for 
technical reasons the current is generally turned on between two 
a.m. and four a.m. When evening comes, this old man returns to 
his basement and just sits alone in the dark. He cannot read, since 
he is unable to obtain candles and has no lamp. He sleeps fitfully 
listening to the aeroplanes roaring and at two in the morning he 
cooks himself a little meal. In December it will be dark in Berlin 
by five in the evening ; it will also be very cold ; he will sit through- 
eut those endless hours alone in the dark. “I am glad,” he said 
to me, “that my wife is dead and my sons killed. Had I children 
or grandchildren to care for, then such courage as I have retained 
might melt away.” 

. * * 


The citizens of Berlin are obstinate and hardy. For years they 
have been accustomed to living under conditions of terror. They 
are aware that in this crisis they are defending not merely some 
Sectors of their own city, but the frontier of the free world. For 


them the iron curtain—which for us is some distant phrase—is 
marked by a line upon the pavement: they know that if that line 
be obliterated there will be an end to all personal security of 
freedom. They take pride in the thought that they man the front 
trenches of democracy, and they have no illusions whatsoever regard- 
ing the sufferings which the winter must entail. The efficiency and 
resolution manifested by the Western Allies in maintaining the air- 
lift have given them confidence ; they are encouraged by the good 
news which reaches them from the Western Zones. However 
precarious may be conditions in Berlin itself, they know that m 
Western Germany the dark nightmare of the past is at last lighten- 
ing; that hope is beginning to revive; and that in Hamburg and 
Frankfurt the dim pulse of life has, since the currency reform, taken 
oh a stronger and more regular beat. They will need all their 
courage if they are to endure the darkness and the cold of the next 
six months ; they will need all their faith if they are to maintain 
their confidence through the blank uncertainty as to how or when the 
strain will end. The Russians during this tense period will have 
every opportunity to enforce the war of nerves ; they will leave no 
methods untried to intimidate or disrupt the City Council; they 
will seek to discredit all potential leaders ; and every hour of every 
day and night their propaganda will blare in the streets. Assuredly 
the strain will be dangerous and harsh. 
* * * * 


It was inevitable perhaps that, coming as I did as an incidental 
and sudden visitor to a city which I had known under such different 
circumstances, I should have been assailed by gloom. I did not 
find among the members of the Control Commission or among those 
Germans with whom I came into contact any symptoms of such 
pessimism. I was much impressed by the actual zest with which 
our own people, in circumstances of great difficulty, were affronting 
their tremendous task. Confident as they were that the Russians had 
no wish to provoke a major conflict, they took all minor provocations 
as but part of the day’s work. They did not flatter themselves that 
the Berlin situation was likely to improve before the spring ; they 
did not imagine that the Security Council would devise some sudden 
or complete solution; but they were confident that the present 
situation could be maintained without major disasters and meanwhile 
with untiring effort they were striving to do their best. The leaders 
of the Social Democratic party in Berlin have been faced with inci- 
dental misfortunes. Herr Reuter, the elected Mayor, has been vetoed 
by the Russians; the services of his experience and wisdom are 
available only in an advisory capacity. Frau Schroeder, whose 
compelling personality has done so much to maintain unity in the 
democratic front, has been struck down by illness. There is a sad 
shortage of trained administrators. Yet I saw no signs of any 
weakening of their moral resistance. I was specially struck by the 
resilience of the younger generation. At a youth institute run by 
British Quakers I had the opportunity to speak with many boys and 
girls of under twenty-five. They were alert, interested, almost con- 
fident ; there was no indication at all that they considered the whole 
world had come to an end. They faced the future almost with 
excitement ; the numb dread which I had observed in some of the 
older citizens had not damped their spirit. 

* * 7 * 

The impression remains none the less of unhappiness, which is 
wide and deep. Some people can escape from the thought of this 
anguish by contending that the Germans brought it on themselves. 
I can find no solace in such a reflection, since I admire the Germans 
for their endurance, and do not in any case enjoy the spectacle 
of a great people in such dire distress. Nor do I see how even the 
most vindictive person can blame the children of Berlin for Buchen- 
wald or Auschwitz. The Russians, it is true, may derive some satis- 
faction from the misery which they have caused. It must be sad 

*lieve in a dogma which lays its most fertile eggs upon the 


to believe in 
putrescence of human suffering. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


Medea. Freely adapted by Robinson Jeffers, from the play by Euripides. 
(Globe.) 

A THUNDEROUS metallic clanking sound, as unseen bolts are drawn 
back, precedes the opening of the huge portals of Medea’s house in 
Corinth; and it must, I think, have been this noise, so vividly 
reproducing the jar of buffer against buffer, that made me see this 
version of a great tragedy in terms of a railway station. Medea 
became a first-class passenger refusing, loudly and terribly refusing, 
to put up with third-class accommodation ; Creon was the station- 
master, stern, legalistic, but in the end disastrously conniving at a 
minor breach in the regulations ; and the chorus of Corinthian women 
were the third-class passengers, awed, sympathetic, ready in the 
lulls between the storms with trite, well-intentioned, understandably 
subdued comments. 

This far-fetched analogy does less than justice to Euripides, but 
so, I fear, does Mr. Jeffers’ adaptation of his immortal work. On 
the stage the conventions of a bygone day need something pretty 
solid to sustain and animate them, and in the case of Greek tragedy 
the elixir can only lie in strong and beautiful language. Mr. Jeffers’ 
language is rugged rather than strong (“ This is it! ” cries Medea in 
a crisis of her agony, and the accents of Mr. Hemingway echo 
through Corinth), and though it is often felicitous it can hardly be 
called beautiful. The result is a bold, confident but unsuccessful 
experiment, memorable chiefly for the acting of Miss Eileen Herlie 
as the lady from Colchis. Her Medea is a performance of extra- 
ordinary power and accomplishment, evoking, it is true, more of 
horror than of pity, but a great feat for all that. Miss Cathleen 
Nesbitt’s Nurse lends admirable support, but Jason and Aegeus lack 
the calibre for a conflict on this scale. Mr. Gielgud’s production 
is good and Mr. Leslie Hurry’s scenery outstandingly so. 


The Kid From Stratford. A Merry Musical. 


It was a good idea to postulate the discovery at Stratford of the 
MS. of I’m Telling Thee, a musical play written by Shakespeare 
(though we are warned that he was not feeling very well when 
he wrote it); and great expectations are aroused by Mr. Arthur 
Askey’s decision to present it in London. An African potentate 
called the Oblong of Skance becomes inexplicably but inextricably 
involved in the enterprise at an early stage, and everything seems 
set for an original and diverting evening. 

But in the end we are disappointed. Not by Mr. Askey, who 
can never disappoint, and is rapturously funny whenever he appears, 
but by everything in the production that is not Mr. Askey. I’m 
Telling Thee turns out to be a rather obvious parody of Hamlet, 
the Oblong of Skance sinks to singing a sentimental song, an only 
moderately accomplished corps de ballet keeps on interpolating 
antics which are nothing to do with Shakespeare nor (much more 
important) with Mr. Askey, and, finally, the rest of the cast are 
singularly«dull and undistinguished players. We leave the theatre 
wishing that Mr. Askey, so very good himself, had collected a better 
company and made much more of a promising idea ; a vehicle ought 
not to be a thing that a star has to carry on his shoulders. 

PETER FLEMING. 


(Princes.) 


THE CINEMA 


The Fallen Idol. Esther Waters, 


Arch Pavilion. 

A Picture direeted by Mr. Carol Reed is always something to which 
one can look forward, for he has that rare genius for investing his 
film characters with an almost tangible actuality, for making them 
stand squarely on ordinary feet in recognisable surroundings without 
fear that by portraying human beings as we know them he will 
cease to inspire our interest. And how right he is. In Fallen Idol, 
which is the tale by Mr. Graham Greene of a little boy’s disillusion- 
ment, no single character, from an Ambassador to a man who winds 
the Embassy clocks, is out of tune with reality, and yet for all their 
conventionality they make a pattern of the highest drama. 

The scene is set in a foreign Embassy in London where, in the 
absence of his parents, the Ambassador’s son is left in the care of 
the butler and his wife and gets caught up like a bewildered little 
fiy in the complicated web of adult emotions with all their attendant 
distortions and lies. Sir Ralph Richardson and Mile. Michéle Morgan 
as the Ambassador’s butler and typist give a magical interpretation 


(Gaumont and Marble 
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of illicit love carried on, at pathetically rare intervals, in teashops— 
a love affair which, in its concealment, seems so clean and ha 
to them and which becomes so sordid when it is brought to light 
Sir Ralph’s butler is kind and deferential and even in his darkeg 
moments he keeps half his mind on his job, remembering in the 
midst of a cross-examination by the police the gilt chairs for the 
coming reception ; Miss Sonia Dresdel as the shrewish wife who 
eventually slips to her death on the stairs is as horrid as only she 
knows how to be, and as for the boy Bobby Henrey, if it were not 
my business to use words, here they would fail me. This child acts 
with such intelligence that it is hard to believe he is a child, and yet 
I have never seen on any screen an equally authentic smal] boy. 
Those sudden bursts of energy followed by aimless wanderings, 
those insistent maddening demands for personal attention, his struggle 
to keep the secrets entrusted to him, the admiration, fear, pleasure 
and obstinacy that take their turn with his small round face are so 
perfectly as they should be that it seems incredible that this child 
is acting to order and is encircled by cameras and lights. It is as 
though Mr. Reed, in conjunction with the Ministry of Education, 
had concealed himself and his tools from the child in order to make 
a film entitled Nature Boy. This wonder child adds to his histrionic 
accomplishments by being bi-lingual, and converses in exquisite 
French with Mile. Morgan ; and how sensible it is that they should 
talk together thus instead of in pidgin English flavoured with pure 
Purley which is the more usual argot for international communica- 
tions on the screen. 

Yes, Bobby Henrey is wonderful, but surely the fullest measure 
of praise must be accorded his director who has more perceptivity, 
skill and good taste in his little finger than are found in any of the 
large groping hands of his colleagues. The Fallen Idol is, to my 
mind, a flawless picture, and will, I hope, act like a blood transfusion 
on an increasingly anaemic patient. 


* + _ * 


Had Esther Waters appeared some other week it would have 
probably topped the poll, for it is a good production, beautiful at 
moments to look at and acted throughout with imagination. George 
Moore’s novel is of necessity concertina-ed, and because so many 
years have to be crammed into 108 minutes one can only watch the 
development instead of feel the anguish of this Victorian housemaid’s 
tragedy. Miss Kathleen Ryan is admirable in every way, and it is 
good to see with what firmness she has gripped the ladder to the 
stars. Mr. Dirk Bogarde proves too that he is as versatile on the 
screen as he was on the stage. It is not their fault, nor indeed the 
fault of the director Mr. Ian Dalrymple, that this film lacks depth. 
No full-length novel can be adapted without losing it. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


On September 29th Aida was added to the repertory at Covent 
Garden. Owing to the last-moment indisposition of the Italian 
Radames, Franco Beval, who was to have sung in English, Torsten 
Ralf sang the part but in Italian. All but one of the principals were 
foreign—Aida (Ljuba Welitsch), Radames, Amonasro (Paolo Silveri) 
and the Pharaoh (Marian Nowakowski)—and with the best will it 
was difficult to find much justification for “opera in English” in 
this particular performance. I personally understood less of Aida’s 
words than of Radames’, and the broken English of Amonasro and 
the Pharaoh, added to the infelicities of the translation, certainly 
detracted from the musical effect. It is claimed that English singers 
cannot learn a foreign language ; but we had here a Bulgarian, an 
Italian and a Pole who had learned their parts in English and a 
Scandinavian who had learned his in Italian, and are we 50 lin- 
guistically inferior ? From the point of view of the audience, it is 
impossible to believe that they cannot follow the plot of an opera 
if provided with a full synopsis, act by act; and the vast majority 
of the words are admittedly unintelligible anyhow in a big opera- 
house and hardly worth understanding in detail so long as the 
general sense of the situation is grasped. 

All experts are agreed that many fine points are missed by the 
translation of a libretto—not literary, but musical points, where the 
composer has moulded his phrase to a definite sequence of words, 
with their own atmosphere and associations. Might not Covent 
Garden, while continuing the general principle of engaging English- 
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speaking singers to sing in English, occasionally try a performance 
in the original language ; make the English chorus and the lesser 
réles take some of the trouble that is now only required of the 
principals ? Aida is a good example. Only the chorus and two 
soloists would have to learn Italian—Amneris (Edith Coates) and 
Ramphis (David Franklin). It would be an interesting experiment, 
excellent practice for our English singers, and need create no more 
of a precedent than did the old-fashioned bilingual performance 
that we were given. 

Ljuba Welitsch was a disappointment as Aida. She was possibly 
ill at ease in English, but she seemed eternally in a hurry and never 
allowed herself time really to phrase her music or to give more than 
a rather hurried impression of the alternate lyrical and dramatic 
beauties of the rdle. Dr. Rank#’s tempi were very fast also, so that 
the whole Nile scene became an undignified scramble and a bawling- 
match in the worst tradition of Italian opera. Torsten Ralf made a 
safe if undistinguished Radames ; but with his appearance and that 
of Aida was disastrous. A red-haired Aida in black chiffon wooed 
by Radames in bright puce with an ill-fitting black wig made an 
impression that was comic for a short time and soon became merely 
deplorably hideous. Silveri’s Amonasro was the most genuinely 
dramatic as well as the most musically satisfactory réle in the whole 
performance. Edith Coates made a vital if undignified Amneris, 
and David Franklin as Ramphis added another, rather too Trol- 
lopean, study of Egyptian ecclesiastical dignitaries to his repertory. 
There was much to be said for the simplicity of Audrey Cruddas’s 
sets in the opening scene and in Act 3. In the costumes the playing 
of puce against scarlet, and both against sandstone, seemed possibly 
unfortunate in an absolute sense, but in any case very un-Egyptian 
in general effect. Michael Benthall’s production tended to fussiness 
and emphasised the spectacular side of the work at the expense of 
the real grandeur and deeper drama. Perhaps he agrees with d’Indy, 
who called Aida “a Meyerbeerian-Wagneroid bore ” ? 


* * * * 


Der Rosenkavalier has greatly improved since it was first put on, 
and the new Octavian, Constance Shacklock, promises well. 


* * * * 

Sivaram at the Torch Theatre is dancing Malabar temple-dances 
assisted by a cast. The dances, a little monotonous in themselves, 
provide great scope for miming, in which Sivaram is a very effective 
artist. MartTIN COoper. 
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To any person of normal sensibility the Pre-Raphaelites must always 
appear as utterly lacking in taste. They are the pre-eminent example, 
in painting, of not being able to see the wood for the trees. Pell-mell 
and undigested, down go the “ unmodified sensations of the eyes "— 
the raice, the ivy, “ Amy ” carved on the bole of the tree, the purple 
chain of Abarim, Oft in the Stilly Night and all the rest. Their 
colour is so unorthodox as to gain a freedom comparable to that 
of atonal music, and their sentiment and their symbolism grate 
upon the twentieth century as much as their colour. Yet, ever and 
always, somehow, these extraordinary paintings retain their hypnotic 
power. The indefinable, hot-house intensity kindled during that 
decade a century ago has been cooled scarcely at all by the passing 
years. 


The Tate Gallery exhibition does not attempt to repeat those of 
Birmingham and Whitechapel. Mr. Rothenstein has preferred to 
select twenty-three of the finest paintings and let it go at that (though 
a number of small pictures in the collection formerly belonging to 
W. M. Rossetti are also on view). It is impossible to resolve the 
contradictions which formed the very fabric of the movement, the 
individuals who composed it, and the work they produced. Yet 
one may trace the roots as easily as the branches which finally 
touched those of other, adjoining trees. One may point the affinities 
with Palmer and Calvert, with the German “ Nazarenes,” with Keats 
and Tennyson, with mediaevalism in other aspects of the romantic 
movement ; with the Impressionists (did they not think they were 
recording the “unmodified sensations of the eyes” ?) and their 
palette ; with fin-de-siécle or Surrealist movements. Still I remain 
irritated, fascinated, puzzled—incapable, perhaps, of seeing them 
with a fresh eye. And so, in the end, I merely seek new pleasures 
in the Brotherhood’s mutually compensatory talents—the drawing 
of the early Millais, the desperate integrity of Hunt; in the stones 
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on top of Box Hill, the Englishness of the Autumn Afternoon, the 
plant against the light in Chatterton’s window. 
* * * 7 


The other special exhibition showing currently at the Tate comes 
from South Africa. It is easy to see that South African art is young, 
that it has emerged far from the forcing ground of Paris, and that 
as a result it is often naive and unsophisticated by Western European 
standards. Not with the naivety of primitive art—save in sculpture 
the African native tradition seems to have had little impact upon 
these artists—but rather with the uncertainty that comes to young 
people when, at adolescence, they finally overlay their earlier, childish 
lyricism with a conscious desire to emulate their elders. A number 
of explorers have brought back some varied idioms from London 
and Paris, but the mass of the work is in an undistinguished vein of 
watered-down Impressionism which suggests that the artists are 
not fired by any very specific aim or desire. The best painters seem 
to me to be Jean Welz; Walter Battiss, who treats a pastiche of 
Bushman painting with something of Welz’s feeling for the medium ; 
Merlyn Evans, who has been influenced by Wyndham Lewis. 

The hesitancy which marks so much of the painting is very much 
less in evidence in the sculpture. Several artists, while attempting 
no radical extension of a realistic idiom, are nevertheless very sure 
of wivat they are trying to do. Moses Kottler, who was born in 
1896, is much the most considerable of these. Both his Native Woman 
and his Mother and Child are fine, beautiful pieces of work. Mr. te 
Water, in a disarming foreword to the catalogue, forestalls any 
possible criticism and suggests that the main purpose of the exhibi- 
tiori is to provoke the reciprocal exhibitions South Africa needs so 
badly. Many of the artists showing here are very young, and I hope 
they get the opportunities to see foreign work which they deserve. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


Tue exhibition, A Thousand Years of French Books, which Sir 
Duff Cooper opened at 7 Albemarle Street on September 3oth, 
can confidently be described as the most important yet organised 
by the National Book League. Based chiefly on the great private 
libraries and bibliophiles’ collections of this country, it also contains 
many splendid items from the Bibliotheque Nationale and other 
French public and private collections. The majority of these latter 
volumes and manuscripts have never crossed the Channel before. 

This is a small, compact and profoundly representative exhibition, 
usefully catalogued and logically displayed. In many ways, indeed, 
it corresponds to one’s ideal of what an exhibition should be—for 
its contents have been selected and arranged by those who are 
experts for the benefit and instruction of those who are not. The 
exhibits, which number less than three hundred and fifty, are classi- 
fied under five heads: “ Writing and Illumination 700-1700,” “ First 
and Early Editions with Some Manuscripts 1100-1920,” “ Printing 
and Illustration 1470-1920,” “Binding 1250-1920,” “Portraits and 
Drawings.” This thoughtful planning caters for every kind of public 
—from people with specialised interests or a distinct point of view 
to those with a hazy respect, or a genuine passion, for French litera- 
ture and art. Guided by Mr. Desmond Flower’s excellent catalogue 
with its copious quotations from Lytton Strachey) you may go 
straight from some pages of Etienne Chevalier’s book of hours to 
the rose-book of Redouté, from an early Montaigne or a presentation 
copy of Racine to that very characteristic example of the pure 
bibliophile’s mysterious tastes—an “uncut, unopened” copy of 
Marcel Proust. 

The chief impression left in one’s mind by a visit to Albemarle 
Street is that of the persistently high aesthetic standard of French 
book-production from its very earliest days. You might think that 
in moving from the case containing, for example, the glittering 
Psalter of St. Louis and the Petites Heures of the Duc de Berry 
to that holding the first editions of Villon, Charles d’Orléans and 
the sonnets of Louise Labé you would find a literary-historical 
appeal replacing a strictly aesthetic one. This is not so. The efforts 
of even the most primitive and provincial French presses were all 
towards form in book production as well as clarity in print. Over 
and over again you are struck by how appetising and how readable 
some of the most famous books in the world looked when they first 
appeared—when they were first held and read, when their contents 
were first released upon the mind of Europe. Here you may see the 
earliest editions of Pascal’s Pensées, of the maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, of the plays of Racine (including the Athalie he gave to 
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Madame de Maintenon and which was saved in 1940 from the bomb- 
ruins of Holland House), of Moliére and of Corneille. You may 
see how the Princesse de Cléves looked when first produced, or the 
fables of La Fontaine or La Bruyér’s Characters, or Perrault’s 
fairy tales. You can see the first clean, smooth impressions of the 
Chartreuse de Parme and Madame Bovary. 

The autographs are almost equally exciting: the heartfelt rather 
frantic scribbling of Madame de Sévigné, the quick, light handwriting 
of Henri Beyle. One exhibit of especial interest is an inky page of 
Balzac’s proofs for Une Ténébreuse Affaire, showing the elaborate 
system of expansion, by which the first draft of each novel grew 
under his pen. There is something curiously moving and authentic 
in the heavy, violent black deletions of whole sentences and passages, 
and the crammed and hurried paragraphs which took their place. 
You seem to apprehend the act of inspired improvisation, the breath- 
less course of genius. 

The section devoted to bindings—beginning with the jewelled 
and clasped covers of the thirteenth century, as heavy as a coffer, 
and ending with the morocco bindings dating from the end of the 
First World War—contains many examples of a singular richness 
and beauty. There are sumptuous bindings from the libraries of 
most of the kings of France, as well as from those of such famous 
collectors as Jean Grolier and J. A. de Thou. Here the catalogue 
notes are particularly helpful—for how many people in this country 
have a real or thorough knowledge of French bindings (or of English 
ones for that matter)? It is of the greatest help to have the origin 
of “Fanfare” bindings carefully explained to one, to be told that 
the sunk-panel style derives from Islamic influences, why the 
marguerite became so general a symbol in sixteenth-century France, 
and the history of a series of charming little books bound in sixteenth- 
century Paris by the binder Clovis Eve. The portraits, drawings 
and photographs which, with some specimens of engraving and 
book illustration, are hung throughout the exhibition’s various rooms, 
are all of extreme interest. They include the Sédermark portrait of 
Beyle, the Ary Scheffer Lamartine and a charming etching by Anders 
Zorn of Anatole France as an old man. This is an exhibition which 
no literate person within reach of London should fail to see. 


JAMES Pope-HENNESSY. 
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Don’t be a Magpie with scrap! Don’t let it settle down to 
rust away in the work’s yard. Get on to your scrap merchant to 
get it off the premises. For the sake of the whole national effort 
turn in everything redundant—the sooner it’s in the scrap mer- 
chant’s hands the quicker it can be turned into the tools and 
machines the nation needs. 


This appeal is directed to works only. Transport and 
other facilities may make it possible to widen this later 
to cover household and other light iron and steel scrap. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE newer theories concerning what Coleridge called the “ secret ministry” 
of frost have been remarkably illustrated this September. Two nights 
of frost, preceding a period of unusual warmth, were recorded. Those 
who tended gardens or allotments on upper or very open ground were 
hardly aware of the threat; but the valley gardeners woke to find their 
vegetable marrows, their runner beans and their dahlias utterly blackened, 
In one small, and very beautiful, garden, which runs across a slope, the 
tenderer things on the lower half, especially those under a south-looking 
wall, were cut to pieces, while the rest were unaffected. In the same model 
garden even so hardy a shrub as the glorious Rhus Cotinoides was killed 
by frost some years ago. There is no doubt that the now popular phrase 
“air drainage ” (a favourite with Mr. Bush, “ with apologies for the word,” 
as Gilbert once said) is strictly accurate. If the cold air, which naturally 
sinks down slopes and into hollows, is allowed to lie in a pool, it is deadly 
to all tender plants ; indeed, it may shrivel the lower leaves of such hardy 
giants as beech and oak. The one safeguard is movement of the air. “ Pass 
on, please,” is the order of the day. Much the same thing has been observed 
in factories. The stuffiness of the air does not disagreeably affect those 
who work close to machinery in movement, while all others may suffer, 


What Next? 

A very characteristic country house was put up to auction the other 
day, and, though the reserve price was not high, not a single bid was 
offered. In the immediate neighbourhood a number of fine houses have 
quite changed their character. Two are hostels ; one a country club (made 
so after a beautiful avenue of rare trees had been felled) ; two are hostels 
for workers, in not very adjacent factories ; one is a small boys’ school, 
One must not overmuch lament the change, though it has been confessed 
(even by such a dyed-in-the-wool Socialist as Wells) that in the English 
country house was reached the highest pitch of civilisation known to man, 
On the other hand, no one can help lamenting the deserted house that 
is allowed to crumble into disrepair, if not into ruin. The melancholy is 
the greater where the house (as the one in question) has a beautiful open 
and a beautiful walled garden. There were two reasons for the absence 
of a bid. First, there are few people possessed of money enough. 
Second, a previous purchaser was forced to sell again because a permit 
for making necessary repairs was refused. What is to happen to such a 
place, not long since rich with precious pictures and furniture under en 
owner with a long historic past? It is reported of the original owner 
that he was asked by a newcomer whether he had known the district long. 
He replied: “ About 600 years! ” 


Craftsmen All 


It was bravely’ written the other day that rural craftsmen were far from 
being a disappearing race. The optimistic claim was hotly, even angrily, 
disputed by some of those whose favourite theme is the disappearance of 
the (alleged) golden age. A good many craftsmen have undoubtedly 
diminished sadly, as was found, for example, when wood-carvers were 
sought for the friezes of the new House of Commons. However, they were 
found, and apparently the cult had been kept alive by demands from the 
makers of cinema scenery! In regard to blacksmiths, the number of 
craftsmen has, I think, been increased. One of these, whose forbears 
have been craftsmen in iron for several hundred years, has just completed 
a piece of work that will probably be well known through a long future. 
He has made two iron gates for the ex-rectory now owned by George 
Bernard Shaw. Across the top of one of theni in pleasant lettering is the 
legend: “ Shaw’s Corner.” “Corner” is a well-chosen word. The house 
stands by the junction of three roads, crooked and vagrom even for that 
part of Hertfordshire. Mr. Shaw has encouraged a local craft, just as a 
few years ago he himself practised with no little skill the art of hedge- 
trimming, a craft that becomes rarer. 


In the Garden 


More ardent corroboration reaches me of the praises of the annual 
carnation recently referred to. One Essex gardener, bearing a famous 
name, writes: “I have found the Giant Chabaud better than Enfant de 
Nice and the compact dwarfs for potwork are admirable.” A Berkshire 
gardener (who did wonders for a college garden in Oxford) sends, with 4 
charming bouquet of the flowers, this note: “ Sown in February, pricked 
out in a cold frame in April, planted end of May in open, since July 
the best annual in the garden. There is a nice yellow, but our seedlings 
did not include it.” The flowers are certainly most charming in hue and 
scent, and indeed in form. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM 


Sm—The Triple Challenge, by Francis Williams, recently reviewed in 
The Spectator, gives an able, but partial, summary of the Socialist 
philosophy, and a clear forecast of what British citizens may expect in 
future legislation if the present Socialist Government continues to remain 
in power. Few fair-minded readers will cavil at its ultimate ambition of 
raising the standard of living for the mass of our population, even if this 
calls for stern sacrifices on the part of a minority of them, if this object 
js attainable without ultimate disaster ; but Mr. Williams makes no effort 
to reply to the crucial question of the critics of Socialist policy, “Can 
this goal be attained without final national insolvency ?” If the fruits 
which Mr. Williams promises as the result of the Socialist régime are 
eventual national bankruptcy and large-scale unemployment, then the 











temporary Utopia in which he says we are now living (though not obvious 
to the ordinary citizen) is being bought at the price of future financial 
collapse. Are we now living on quickly wasting capital reserves that were 
built up by our forefathers, or only on the heavily taxable interest that 
this capital is providing ? On this great issue Mr. Williams is discreetly 
silent. 

There would appear to be several tests by which we can answer this 
question. Is it not true that except for American loans we would be at 
least temporarily insolvent ? Has the present pound a value of not more 
than 6s. abroad, and some 7s. 8d. at home ? Has not every nationalised 
enterprise so far made formidable losses, or called for a heavy 
increase in 1938 costs of production? Coal costs more than 50 per cent. 
above its pre-war figure ; railway fares have increased by 55 per cent. ; 
gas and electricity have been greatly increased in cost to the consumer. 
Mr. Williams says that “real wages have increased above the pre-war 
level by 10 per cent.,” but the cost of living has increased by some 70 per 
cent. He cites the increased output of electricity and gas since 1945 
(which is to be expected with the termination of the last war) as evidence 
of progress, but he fails to point oui that this is inevitable with the 
reduced output of coal and its greatly higher cost. He claims that the 
reduced cost of essential foods to the citizen is equal to 10s. 6d. a week 
for a family of four, but he fails to emphasise that this result is obtained 
by about £400,000,000 on food subsidies which he says are provided by 
the Treasury, but which, of course, come out of the pockets of the tax- 
payer. He makes no reference to the swollen army of civil servants, all 
of whom have to be paid by the taxpayer, and all of whom are non- 
productive. His critics (they. may be mistaken) see in all his schemes for 
material advancement a “ rake’s progress” chat is being made at the 
expense of future national solvency. 

He is, however, frank in stating that the whole venture is a gigantic 
experiment which must fail unless it results in an increase in individual 
production, but he cannot claim that this is being achieved. This week 
I was informed by a responsible railway official who had risen from the 
ranks that his own observation was that, while staffs had been greatly 
increased, the output per man was steadily falling, and that he could see 
no effort being made to check this wastage of man-power. This is equally 
true in the nationalised coal trade. 

Mr. Williams obviously writes with conviction and sincerity, but to one 
reader at least, who is anxious to know the truth, his statement of the case 
fails to carry conviction.—I am, yours faithfully, AnGus WATSON. 

Sunlight Chambers, 2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


THE POST-WAR GENERATION 


Sir,—I am afraid I am an exception to the young people referred to in 
Mr. Nicolson’s Marginal Comment of October Ist. I am far from 
imagining that Mr. Nicolson neither partook nor contributed to past 
gaiety ; it is obvious from his writings that he is the product n®t only of a 
gay but extremely comfortable environment. With consummate skill a 
sense of personal well-being is made to pervade all Mr. Nicolson’s 
writings, whether of the English peerage or international catastrophes. 
One visualises Mr. Nicolson’s commentaries being dictated from the 
depth of a well-upholstered armchair and for this reason they lack con- 
viction when concerned with the gaiety and glumness of my generation. 
Not many contemporaries of mine will write with the easy self-assurance 
of Mr. Nicolson in 1980, if there is such a year. My generation—by this 
I mean those people born after 1924—never learned to respect themselves 
or other people, and never having been secure we do not fear insecurity. 
This is the major difference between the post-1939-war generation and 
those of the “ghastly ’twenties.” Whereas they suffered the terrible 
tragedy of disillusionment, we, having no illusions, are spared this. 
Gaiety is the product of illusion, or should be in a world like ours. I 
challenge any feeling and intelligent person to look at the world and 
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feel gay. Exhilarated, perhaps even hopeful, but not gay. The forced 
hilarity of the ’twenties was not without its terrible cynicism, as shown 
in the writings of Aldous Huxley and Evelyn Waugh. Surely, this is 
nothing to be proud of? Our glumness is not the result of insecurity 
or loss of respect, but rather owing to the thoughtless gaiety of past 
generations.—I am, yours faithfully, ANN LANGFORD DENT. 
34 Addison Road, Kensington, W.14. 
Str,—May I develop Mr. Nicolson’s theory that gaiety is partner to 
self-respect and suggest that self-respect springs from satisfaction in a 
difficult task well done? Young Englishmen in Palestine did not fail 
to respond to leadership that encouraged them to examine every strange 
brigadier lest he should be a Schlomo Schlomo or a Moshe Sneh in 
disguise. But they lost their vitality when their units were reduced to 
suspended animation or when they were transferred to, say, Kenya, 
where the enthusiasm of the younger officers was inclined to evaporate 
in the company of many escapists, scrambling madly lest their fortunes 
should fall with that elusive quantity “the true value of the pound.” 
Where our great soldiers and statesmen have allotted responsibility 
to the Army and their officers have passed a portion of it on to the men, 
young Englishmen have shown in Palestine, as they will show in Malaya, 
that they are as spirited and as gay as their brothers and fathers who 
fought in this war and the last.—Yours faithfully, Joun Hoskyns. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


ANGLO-FRENCH UNION, 1940 
S1r,—Dr. David Thomson’s wise review in your issue of last week of The 
Private Diaries of Paul Baudouin raises the interesting point of the part 
which General de Gaulle played in Mr. Churchill’s offer of Anglo-French 
Union. The following details, which were first given by me at a lecture 
at the Institut Francais, and were later published in the National Review 
and in France, will partly reply to Dr. Thomson’s implied questions. 

Private discussions on the possibilities of a political union between 
the two countries took place in 1938 and 1939 between members of the 
United Associations of Great Britain and France, now the Franco-British 
Society, and French supporters of the idea, These took a more detailed 
shape early in the war when the Comte de Pange had conversations with 
Lord Beveridge in Oxford, Professor Stewart, now at the University of 
Bristol, Mr. Arthur Mann, a former editor of the Evening Standard and 
the Yorkshire Post, and the late Sir Eric Phipps, ex-Ambassador to 
Paris. Lectures were given in Paris in the spring of 1940 by Lord De La 
Warr, Sir Duff Cooper, Lord Beveridge and others, in general support 
of the idea of such a union. 

Accordingly General de Gaulle in May, 1940, found already in existence 
the outline of a plan, but asked M. Monnet to prepare a more detailed 
scheme. It is understood that at the request of Mr. Churchill an alternative 
scheme was prepared by Mr. L. S. Amery and Sir Arthur Salter. The 
whole question came to a head at a luncheon at the Carlton Club on 
Sunday, June 16th, when the two drafts were discussed. This luncheon 
is described in the book La Vérité sur l’Armistice written by M. Albert 
Kammerer, Ambassador of France, but he apparently had not heard of 
the two different schemes. 

M. Jean Monnet’s proposals were for a Union Franco-Britannique 
Indissoluble, with one War Cabinet, one High Command and the two 
Parliaments formally united. The English draft was more modest, 
allowing for the pooling of financial resources, but leaving the political 
issues for further discussion, for fear of the probable reaction of the 
French Cabinet if the proposals went too far and too quickly. The 
General, however, was insistent on the French draft being accepted. 

When that evening M. Reynaud read out the proposals to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, the majority jumped to the conclusion that this was a 
British scheme to reduce France to the status of a British Dominion. 
They rejected this generous and heroic offer, which was unknown to 
most of the French public until after the war. Even in 1944 the text 
could not be found anywhere in Paris by M. Kammerer, who uses in 
his book an Italian translation of a Reuter despatch!—Yours faithfully, 

B. S. TOWNROE. 
THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir,—I have not visited the camps in Russian satellite countries where the 
abducted Greek children are held nor the Greek villages from which 
they have been taken. Therefore I will not discuss whether or no they 
are well treated or appear to be contented. This seems to me to be 
beside the point which is one of principle ; it is not how they are treated 
in these countries but that they have been taken away to these countries 
at all. If a wealthy American were to abduct my own children he could 
certainly give them things which I cannot afford, but this would not 
make their abduction morally right nor compensate me for losing my 
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children ; nor would it necessarily make them happier people or better 
citizens or make up to them for the loss of parental love and way of life. 
Welfare workers among children have established beyond dispute that 
even a second-rate home is better than the best institution, the love of 
the mother better than that of the foster-mother, even of the kindliest 
Czechoslovak Maminka. If an individual man or woman kidnaps a child 
it is a punishable offence. Why then should it be tolerated on a large 
scale, by one nation to another? 

When, during the war, the Nazis took children from the occupied 
countries to bring up in their own ideology, was any voice raised to justify 
them? Would anyone in Britain accept that the French or Germans or 
Americans, for instance, should abduct, on amy pretext whatever, 85,000 
children which, if my arithmetic is not at fault, would be the analogy in 
this country to the number of children abducted from Greece?—Yours 
faithfully, IonE HADJILAZARO, 

Hon. Secretary, 
British Friendship to Greece Society. 
33 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 


SWARMS AND TRESPASSING 


Sm,—If Mr. R. J. Taylor reduces his neighbour’s fowls into his pos- 
session, he may have to face an action for the tort of conversion. There 
is a fundamental distinction between bees and fowls; as soon as a 
swarm of bees leaves its owner’s land he loses his property in them and 
anyone who reduces them into his possession may keep them. This 
is not so with fowls; they are domitae naturae and remain the subject 
of ownership even though they may have strayed from their owner’s land. 

In so far as Mr. Taylor has no right, in the absence of an express 
agreement between him and his neighbour, to insist upon his neighbour 
erecting a fence, the local constable is correct in his assertion that it is 
Mr. Taylor’s responsibility to keep his neighbour’s fowls out of his own 
garden. Mr. Taylor’s neighbour is, however, liable in damages for 
any harm caused by his trespassing fowls, so long as the harm is such 
that it is in the ordinary nature of fowls to inflict it. 

Mr. Taylor should exercise his ancient common law right of distress 
damage feasant. The distress must be levied by seizing the trespassing 
birds at the time of the trespass and on Mr. Taylor’s land, and to 
justify it there must be actual damage at the time to the land or things 
on it, even if it only amount to the treading down of the herbage. Having 
levied the distress, Mr. Taylor should impound the distrained birds 
as soon as possible by placing them in a fenced enclosure, which may 
be a private pound on his own land or, if there be one within three 
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miles of him, a common or public pound. There they will remain until 
Mr. Taylor has been compensated for the damage which they have done: 
but he must feed and water them, and may not keep their eggs. rp 
No doubt Captain Boldwig, in ordering Wilkins to wheel Mr. Pickwick 
to the pound, had in mind his right of distress damage feasant.—] 
Sir, your obedient servant, J. H. Grirrivgs, 
Hyde Lodge, Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 
Sir,—I have inherited a Continental recipe for keeping alien fowls jp 
their places and should be glad to pass it on to Mr. R. J. Taylor. When 
you find them in your garden approach them with gestures of encourage- 
ment and appreciation. Crouch down under cover and there take from 
your pocket two eggs of the family ration. Cry out to your wife, who 
might show herself at the window: “Two this time! ” Her answer: 
“Careful! Don’t break them,” will sound quite genuine. With thumbs 
firmly down on “Holland” and “Denmark,” stalk back to the house 
showing the world a beaming face of the Schadenfreude (gaudium de 
adversis alienis) variety. The alien fowls will disappear from the garden 
as if by magic.—Yours faithfully, M. C, H. 
Cambridge. 


NOTHING BUT BEETHOVEN 


Sir,—In his notice of the first of five Beethoven concerts to be given by 
Herr Wilhelm Furtwangler with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
Mr. Martin Cooper writes: “ Of course they play Beethoven’s symphonies 
very well, but it would have been interesting to hear them in something 
a littl more adventurous.” But the question arises—can this, or any 
other German orchestra, play anything adventurous? If one may judge by 
the programmes submitted to London audiences by Herr Bruno Walter 
and Herr Wilhelm Furtwangler before and since the war, the repertoire 
of the Berlin and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestras seems to consist of 
little more than the classical symphonic works of Mozart, Beethoven and 
Brahms, together with a few of the early tone-poems of Richard Strauss, 
It may well be that these distinguished conductors imagine that England 
is still das Land ohne Musik, and that we are unacquainted with the 
masterpieces of Beethoven and Mozart. If so, it is a typical piece of 
Teutonic ignorance and provincialism. It is worth remembering that 
when the B.B.C. Orchestra, under its conductor Sir Adrian Boult, made 
a lightning European tour in 1936, they played in five capitals, and in 
each one a work by some contemporary native composer was included, 
as well as one by a British contemporary. Among the Continental works 
performed on this tour were Schénberg’s Variations (op. 31), Roussel’s 
Pour une Féte de Printemps, Honneger’s Chant de foie, and Bela Bartok’s 
Four Orchestral Pieces (op. 12). How often, one asks oneself, has any 
foreign conductor paid us the elementary courtesy of including a British 
work in his programmes over here? True, Herr Wilhelm Furtwangler has 
played Vaughan Williams’s Tallis Fantasia once or twice, and I believe 
Herr Bruno Walter has been known to give a performance of the Enigma 
Variations. These two works, however, appear to represent all that 
these eminent conductors know of British music. As to comparatively 
unfamiliar works by their own compatriots—one must suppose that they 
either cannot or will not risk playing them ; neither explanation reflecting 
great credit on their cultural accomplishments.—Yours faithfully, 
C. W. Orr. 
Clevelands, Painswick, Stroud. 


EUROPE’S REFUGEES 


Sir,—I differ from the Rev. Henry Carter’s opinion that there is no 
essential difference between his and my approach to the problem of 
Europe’s refugees. Mr. Carter expresses his concern about ten million 
Germans who either fled before the Red y or were subsequently 
evicted by Poland and Czechoslovakia and are now living in Westem 
Germany. He asserts that driving them from their homes was “a merci- 
less and mistaken policy,” and that the resultant tensions “ gravely 
menace the peace of Europe.” May I remind him that a far more merci- 
less and mistaken and also far more inhuman and unjust policy was 
adopted at Yalta, directed not against an enemy but against a most loyal 
ally—Poland—which, as a result of this decision, has lost half her terri- 
tory, the population of which, numbering 13 million, were, again as 4 
result of this decision, evicted from their homes? 

The whole problem of refugees and Displaced Persons has far wider 
aspects than those enumerated by Mr. Carter. It is not a question of 
putting them under the care of I.R.O. or any other international welfare 
organisation. It is not even a question of resettling them in this or any 
other country in the world, where they would, at best, be treated as 
second-class citizens. It is a question of far greater importance ; it is 
a question of giving them back their own countries, free from Russian 
domination, free from the tyranny of the imposed Communist puppet 
régimes, truly free and independent countries to which they would be 
only too happy to return.—Yours, &c., S. POLANSKI. 

11 Drummond Place, Edinburgh 3. 
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Sm—In The Spectator of September 17th, under the above heading, 
Mr. Henry Carter showed that the narrow limitations of the regulations 
and the funds of U.N.O.’s International Refugee Organisation at Geneva 
do not permit it to resettle more than 10 per cent. of the (at least twelve 
million) Germanic, though not all necessarily expatriate, persons displaced 
or deported by Soviet satellites into West Austria-Germany, as well as 
the 1,500,000 Allied homeless and expatriate political refugees who have 
sought asylum there with the French, British and Americans. These 
latter political refugees, whose obsolete title of “displaced persons ” now 
exposes them to political and legal dangers, are, through no fault of their 
own (for they deeply desire to work and refound homes), now cumbering 
the earth in West Austria-Germany. These Allied political refugees are 
clearly entitled to priority of resettlement. Their presence is a heavy 
encumbrance to the ruined and overloaded West German and Austrian 
economies which we are trying to render self-supporting. The majority 
of these refugees, who are simple manual workers, need intensive 
technical training to meet the overseas demand. Moreover, the transport 
link between supply and demand is defective and quite inadequate. 
The old and invalid could be cared for or rehabilitated (as even the blind 
are by St. Dunstan’s) by an internationally valid system of insurance. 
If West Europe is to be reconstructed, and as such to become a world 
power (which only an aggressive Soviet would fear), its ground must 
first be cleared of obstructions and obstacles. 

I venture, Sir, to submit that, in’ this sense, West Europe’s Allied 
political refugee “scandal” might properly be placed upon the agenda 
of the next meeting of the nineteen beneficiary nations of the European 
Reconstruction Plan, and of the signatory Powers of the recent Treaty of 
Brussels. It is at the level of these two existing and responsible bodies, 
who are already evolving workable Western machinery, that not only all 
Allied political refugees in the West can be resettled (a problem petty 
compared with the millions moved into and out of central Europe in 
1939-45), but also the most acceptable and workable basis can be found 
for West Europe, world Power, within the orbit of the Atlantic, of which 
modern transport has now made for us a “ medi-terranean ” or connecting 
mid-land sea.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

46 Pail Mall, S.W.1. Tracy PHILLIPS. 


CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


Sir—I wonder how many readers of The Spectator have heard of a 
little-known English word which will most probably be added to our 
dictionaries in the near future. I refer to the verb “to charp,” meaning 
to lie on one’s bed ; not only at night, that jis, but also at lunch-time, as 
soon as one finishes work in the afternoon, and, if possible, during 
working hours At the moment, so far as I know, this word is only 
used extensively by members of the Army and Royal Air Force in the 
Far East, though I am sure that, given time, it will spread throughout 
our Armed Forces everywhere. At any time of day, when one enters a 
camp billet, the majority of the people in it are sure to be on their backs 
gazing blankly at the ceiling, or equally blankly at American comics, 
which to them represent English literature. It is almost impossible to 
lure them to the education centre where I work; they are too lazy to 
take part in organised sport, and they have no interests apart from 
counting the days to their demobilisation. 

When news of the extra three months’ service was read out to the 
national conscripts here, it was received with mixed feelings. There 
were those who regarded it as so much more of their lives wasted, and 
those, easily in the majority, who thought of the extra “ charping-time ” 
which they could put in before they have to start earning their living 
once more. I agree entirely with your contributors who state that the 
conscripts must make the best of their time in the Services, and I consider 
that living conditions out here could hardly be improved, yet 75 per 
cent. of the personnel—I write that figure in full faith—have no thought 
of self-improvement and are content to let their youth waste away. At 
the moment no word fills me with more disgust than “charp”: to me 
it epitomises the futility of the lives on which the future of our country 
is said to depend. In my present occupation I have to attempt to widen 
the outlook of some of these people. I am on the point of giving up. 
Can no one suggest what is essentially wrong with members of the 
Services today?—Yours, &c. SERGEANT. 

Singapore. 


THE BOMB 


Sin—After Mr. Vyshinsky’s speech the other day is it not obvious, 
even to the benighted, that the atomic bomb is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble between ourselves and Russia? How is it possible for two 
parties to negotiate on a basis of mutual confidence and to co-operate 
in that spirit, if one has an atomic bomb in his pocket and the other 
has not? It is flatly impossible and ought to have been recognised as 
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impossible from the first. Have our statesmen recognised it? They give 
no sign of having done so.—Yours, &c., L. P. Jacks. 
Far Outlook, Shotover Hill, Oxford. 


COMPENSATION DELAYS 


S1r,—There must be hundreds of cases similar to the one mentioned 
in your issue of October Ist. One I know of concerns a man of 76, whose 
considerable business premises in London were completely destroyed 
by enemy action in 1941, and the governmental liability was agreed. 
Every step was taken to obtain payment of the claim, which was pressed 
by the local M.P. but without success, and the authorities wrote only a 
few months ago, expressing sympathy with the claimant and informing 
him that nothing could be paid until some date to be fixed by the 
Treasury. The business, which dates back 150 years, has been absorbed, 
and no consequential loss will ever be considered ; nothing, in fact, beyond 
loss of business equipment. 

I think this inequality of sacrifice and the hardship entailed cannot be 
realised either by the Government or the public.—Yours faithfully, 

R. B. PEARCE. 
Happisburgh, Norfolk. 


THE HUNT AND THE TRAP 


Sir,—Mr. E. G. Barlow evidently approves of the idea that “ the farmer 
cannot be blamed for resorting to getting rid by any method of the 
foxes which are thrust upon him.” He therefore has little sympathy 
for the fox, who, of course, of all participants, has far the greatest 
vested interest in hunting. If sympathy for the fox is not the idea of 
the proposed Bill to abolish hunting, Mr. Barlow should state quite 
clearly what the object is. We have a right to know.—Yours faithfully, 
MavricE WINGFIELD. 
Ashby Pastures, Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire. 


MARVELLOUS FRENCH 


S1r,—May I, with all due respect, point out.a small mistake which 
crept into A Spectator’s Notebook last week? It is one which can 
easily be forgiven except by a Frenchman, who is thrown into fits by 
the constant mutilation of his language in the British Press. A merveil 
is wrong. The noun here is feminine and should be spelt merveille ; 
clearly another case of mistaken gender, which so often happens when 
Englishmen write French, where a table is feminine and a ship is 
masculine.—Yours sincerely, RENE LECLER. 
8 Clarendon Lodge, 56 Clarendon Road, Kensington, W.11. 


EMPIRE ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


Sir,—The enthusiastic response to the eloquent speeches of Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Menzies at Tuesday’s great Empire Rally at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, confirms us in the conviction that public opinion will be 
with us in our campaign for a whole-hearted policy of Empire economic 
co-operation, if only the issue can be brought home to the country as 
a whole. This needs both willing workers and finance. May we appeal, 
through your columns, to those of your readers who share our views to 
join our body and to give us all the help they can, both morally and 
financially?—Yours, &c., 

L. S. AMERY, President 

LyLe oF WESTBOURNE, Chairman 

Empire Industries Association and British Empire League, 
9 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Report on Current Events 
The West at Bay. By Barbara Ward. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


No better report on current events could have been written than 
this neat volume by Miss Ward. The author seems to have been 
endowed by Nature with all the gifts required for such a task. 
First, the studious mind that reads reports, blue books and statistics ; 
then (happy and rare combination) the observant mind, that sees 
the world and its ways; then the reflective mind, that collates the 
dead facts collected in the study with the facts gathered alive in 
the field ; last, but not least, the sense of judicious impartiality, the 
imperturbable serenity that enables her to discuss with equanimity— 
indeed, with magnanimity—even the doctrines most alien to her 
beliefs and upbringing. Add to all these gifts of understanding 
and information the no less important qualities of exposition and 
style which Miss Ward possesses in a high degree, and the result is 
a study of our dark days unrivalled to my knowledge for its clear- 
ness, conciseness and yet completeness, as well as for its readability. 

The plan falls into four parts devoted respectively to “ A Vanished 
World,” “ America’s Réle,” “The Marshall Plan” and “ Western 
Association,” with an introduction on the “ Dollar Crisis.” Miss 
Ward would probably be the first to admit that her book has no claim 
to originality. It is a mirror held up to Nature—no more than that ; 
but no less than that—and since the mirror is clear from confusion 
and clean from prejudice, and does not deform the facts, what more 
could we ask for ? The austere objectivity of its pages may, how- 
ever, now and then strike the reader as somewhat timid. The chapter 
on “Political Balance,” for instance, does not seem to have been 
treated as thoroughly as the others ; and, both in this chapter and 
in other passages of the book where British policy is discussed, a 
reticence may be detected which makes the argument thin. Miss 
Ward is so well informed and so shrewd that one is disappointed 
to find her following the historical sheep who still continue bleating 
that England has always fought for balance of power in Europe, and 
listing as on a gramophone disc Philip II—Louis XIV—Napoleon— 
Hitler—Stalin. This is one of the many fancies historians build 
up by projecting backwards ideas and emotions of later days. The 
Hitler pattern and the Napoleon pattern are not similar; and the 
Philip pattern is in an altogether different world. Moreover, the 
secret about England’s policy in Europe will probably be found to 
be that there was no such policy whatever. Elizabeth had no policy. 
Only “ instincts.” 

Thus again, since Miss Ward naturally leads her readers to 
Western Union, it seems that her analysis of British policy during 
the Long Armistice (1918-1939) might have included some explana- 
tion of the curious inability on the part of the British Foreign Office 
and public opinion to understand that the time had come for some 
form of international organisation ; since, after all, foresight in 1920-30 
might have led to Western Union and even to European Union 
without the Second World War. On this, Miss Ward’s book would 
gain by being retouched. ‘ 
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Similar observations might be raised with regard to the treatment 
of American policy. Her insistence on the good name of the 
United States, on the vision, statesmanship and generosity of the 
idea behind the Marshall Plan, and on the hollowness and iNsincerity 
of the Communist noise against American intentions, is excellent, 
and will prove extremely useful. But in discussing American 
imperialism, which she brilliantly and convincingly denies, she again 
evinces a certain timidity now and then. Such is the case, for 
instance, with regard to the acquisition of the Pacific islands. Given 
the general standpoint the author takes, it seems that she might have 
referred to the unfortunate manner in which the islands were 
annexed. No one but a madman would wish those outposts of power 
in the Pacific in other than American hands ; but no sane man can 
be happy at the way the United States “ took” them with but little 
regard for the forms which the Charter of San Francisco had laid 
down. Form is an important, indeed an essential, fact in progress 
towards peace, 

To end the censorious mood : is it reasonable to deal so thoroughly 
and so intelligently with Western Union without discussing Spain ? 
Statistical, economic, political and strategic arguments must remain 
lame and awkward while we keep pretending that Spain is not there, 
The problem of Spain is today, after that of Russia, the gravest 


_that besets the West ; and Miss Ward is silent about it. This would 


appear to be the chief defect of what otherwise is an admirable essay 
in contemporary history. SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


Hogarth, Ibbetson, May 


Hogarth’s Drawings. Edited and introduced by Michael Ayrton. Notes 
on the plates by Bernard Denvir. (Avalon Press. 21s.) 

Julius Caesar Ibbetson, (1759-1817.) By Rotha Mary Clay. (Country 
Life. £3 3s.) 

Phil May. By James Thorpe. (Art and Technics. 8s. 6d.) 


THat Messrs. Ayrton and Denvir’s anthology of drawings by 
Hogarth is the first survey of its subject to be published is a striking 
example of the neglect with which our great artists have been served 
in the past. The book—attractively produced—consists of an intro- 
duction by Mr. Ayrton and seventy-eight reproductions followed by 
careful notes by Mr. Denvir. The field was previously untouched ; 
here, and in this form, was an admirable opportunity for analysis 
and interpretation in the grand manner. However, the authors’ aims 
have been more humble ; what they have provided is an engaging 
picture-book (although it is to be doubted whether quite all the 
pictures are by Hogarth), and a text which, in the notes, offers a 
great deal of factual information and, in the introduction, a kind 
of generalised prolegomenon to Hogarth. 

As expanded catalogue-entries the notes are excellent; but the 
introduction is less so. Mr. Ayrton has given us no discussion of 
the relation of Hogarth’s drawing to his painting, nor has he given, 
beyond casual references, any sustained analysis of Hogarth’s relation 
to other artists. He has contented himself with a very ordinary and 
not always accurate précis of stock criticism. However, for the 
plates alone we should be grateful. They provide some necessary 
raw material for appreciation and study ; taken in conjunction with 
Mr. Oppé’s work on the subject, which is announced but not yet 
out, their publication should give a notable stimulus to the reputation 
of Hogarth as a draughtsman. 

Ibbetson is a minor figure in English art-history ; but he deserved 
one book. This gap has been filled by Miss Clay, the author of a 
previous monograph on S. H. Grimm. Her book cannot be said 
to provide exciting, or even easy, reading; but the greatest care 
and a beaver-like industry have gone to its making. In a very 
respectable sense it is a standard work. The reproductions effectively 
demonstrate that Ibbetson’s range was by no means limited to 
sentimental rustic genre; there are examples of a _ powerful 
romanticism and a number of attractive portraits, as well as book- 
illustrations of elegance and refinement. But Ibbetson’s art in its 
wider relations hardly lies within the author’s view. She mentions 
other artists as she reaches them, but only too seldom does she 
stand back from her subject and see him as he fitted into the jigsaw 
of the last part of the eighteenth century. The result is a somewhat 
lop-sided portrait. Apart from three reproductions in unsatisfactory 
colour and a hundred and twenty-five in half-tone, the book contains 
no less than eleven appendices of varying relevance. 

The last volume under review is the most recent in the series 
“English Masters of Black-and-White.” Mr. Thorpe has already 
written on Phil May, and this study is based, with additions, on his 
previous monograph, which is now out of print. If the Hogarth 
volume could be sub-titled on the wrapper “London Life in the 
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Edited by MICHAEL AyRTON. 81 Plates with 
Notes by BERNARD DENVIR. 21/-. (Ready) 
Prospectus on application 
“Tt is excellent to have a book of Hogarth’s drawings, well 
reproduced . . . . How keenly Hogarth observed London, both 
commentary and reproductions emphasize . ... Hogarth’s 
London still exists.’"—W1ILLIAM GAUNT in Sunday Times. 
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Prehistoric Painting 

By ALAN HouGHTON Broprick. With 56 Plates in Colour and 
Photogravure and 7 Line illustrations. 10/6. (November 1) 
This fascinating book for the general reader covers Africa, 
India and Australasia as well as Western Europe, and includes 
new material derived from recent exciting discoveries. 
N.B.—Byzantine Painting, by Davin Tavsot Rick, is 
a recently published volume (8/6) in the same series— 
“ Discussions on Art ”’—and contains many finely reproduced 
illustrations in colour and photogravure. 


The Londoner’s England 


90 Watercolours and Drawings of London and the Home 
Counties (32 in Colour) by 40 Contemporary Artists. Edited 
with Text by ALAN Bott. 25/-. (November) 
New and revised edition. The 10,000 copies of the original 
edition were all sold at Christmastime last year. “ Will give 
immediate and lasting pleasure.”»—DANIEL GEORGE in B.B.C. 
broadcast. 

LONDON, W.1 
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F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


The novels of the writer who came to be known as ‘ the 
chronicler of the Jazz Age’ are being published by The 


Grey Walls Press. The first is 


THE GREAT GATSBY 


*. . . one of the finest novels thrown up by America 


between the wars.’—Evening Standard, 


8s. 6d. net 
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Later this autumn we are publishing This Side of 


Paradise and Tender is the Night. 
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THE GUEST ROOM BOOK 
By F. J. Sheed 

10/6 net 
“To make the choice a really wide one, to cater for as many 
tastes as possible, to provide a book that has a multiplicity of 
contrasts in its contents—that was his highly commendable plan. 
It worked out admirably, and his Guest Room Book fully lives 
up to its title. . . . I found the Guest Room Book a lucky-bag 
where I could dip without fear of disappointment. . . . A book 


that assembles on your bedside table so many precious things 
is a treasure indeed.” The Irish Press 


PARADOX IN CHESTERTON 
By Hugh Kenner 


7/6 net 

“ Mr. Kenner examines Chesterton’s more important writings 
. With a wealth of illustration which will not only be a delight 
to Chestertonians but should be a fresh illumination to those 
for whom the great man’s manner has obscured his profound 
insight into the meaning of life and the significance of Man. 
Indeed it is these latter, whether Christian or non-Christian, 
who would most profit from—and might most .enjoy—this 
penetrating study of one whose stature time will certainly not 
diminish.” Time and Tide 


THE COURSE OF IRISH VERSE 
By Robert Farren na 
/6 net 


Robert Farren, already known as one of Ireland’s leading poets, 
here emerges as a most remarkable literary critic. His subject is 
the verse written in the English language by Irishmen : what he 
is at is not to write its history but to trace its flow, as it grows in 
Irishness, in separate existence as a national body of poetry. 
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Eighteenth Century,” Phil May provides an even more detailed 
document on the London of the last decade of the nineteenth. The 
precise atmosphere of this curiously remote age is distilled in prac- 
tically every drawing in the book. And Phil May’s cockney bears 
a striking family-resemblance to Hogarth’s. As a draughtsman, 
Phil May was surprisingly uneven, but often he achieved a pene- 
trating success. Characterisation and movement were his strong 
points ; the drawing entitled A Political Argument has the swift 
economy of a Guys. Mr. Thorpe’s text is more valuable in its bio- 
graphical than in its critical section ; in the latter his over-praise at 
times sets one against his subject, as for example when he writes: 
“ At his best, Phil May represented the highest point to which black- 
and-white line drawing has ever attained.” Nevertheless, the book, 
both text and excellently-chosen illustrations, will provide a great 
deal of pleasure ; and, as an example of production at a cheap price, 
it is fully up to the high standards of its publishers and printers. 
JONATHAN MaAYNE. 


Americana 


The Last of the Provincials: The American Novel, 1915-1925. By 
Maxwell Geismar. (Secker and Warburg. 16s.) 

Tue “provincials” are five American writers of the nineteen- 
twenties—H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Sherwood 
Anderson and F. Scott Fitzgerald—and they are the “ last ” because 
in that period, according to Mr. Geismar, the life and culture of the 
small town became finally overlaid by the uniform metropolitan 
civilisation spreading quickly across the continent from the East. 
“The world broke in two in 1922 or thereabouts,” wrote Willa 
Cather in her nostalgic volume, Not Under Forty, “ and the persons 
and prejudices recalled in these sketches slid back into yesterday’s 
seven thousand years”; and in his final summary, The Years of 
Loss, Mr. Geismar concludes: 

“You might say that we have followed our present group of 
authors through the vicissitudes of not merely two, but three worlds: 
agrarian, mercantile, and industrial. At least, within the span of 
half a century they witnessed the transformations of three major 
phases of modern history, while, between the Spanish-American 
War and the First World War, ‘ the States’ became the U.S.A., and 
the children of the western plains became the subjects of oil, steel, 
and tobacco.” 

This, then, is the germinal idea of the book, in the light of which 
the work of these five authors is interpreted—when, that is, that work 
is not used simply to illustrate the idea. “Where else, indeed,” as 
Mr. Geismar says, “can you find a more perceptive and intimate 
account of the change in the older national character over these years 
than in this many-volumed diary of the American mind put together 
by its typical literary spokesmen ?” The question for criticism, 
however, is whether the novel may appropriately be regarded as 
primarily a many-volumed diary of a collective mind, or whether it 
has not an interior validity quite apart from the social circumstances 
which it may (admittedly) happen to reflect. And it is significant 
that Mr. Geismar is really not interested in the novel as such ; his 
sub-title, indeed, is misleading, for one of his five subjects, H. L. 
Mencken, wrote not a line of fiction, while the novel accounted for 
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only an unimportant fifth of the literary output here considered of 
Sherwood Anderson, and it is Mr. Geismar’s own candid admission 
that—qualitatively—“ Anderson was not a novelist.” 

Of his remaining three subjects, his assessment of Willa Cather 
may be summed up in the observation that “the whole range of 
Cather’s values, standards, tastes and prejudices, her tone, is that of 
an inherent aristocrat in an equalitarian order, of an agrarian writer 
in an industrial order, of a defender of the spiritual graces in the 
midst of an increasingly materialistic culture” ; while of the author 
of The Great Gatsby: “In a way, Fitzgerald’s entire story to this 
Point is a postscript to our baronial days that might be entitled ‘ The 
Great American Fortunes—Fifty Years Later’” ; and of the creator 
of Babbitt and Elmer Gantry: “ You could say that the whole import 
of Lewis’s work shows that he has learned nothing, answered nothing, 
solved nothing: that those Lewis characters who, in his first novels, 
left the West for an imaginary East are the same characters who 
leave the East for the imaginary West of his last novels.” Whatever 
truth there may be in these observations, their insufficiency as sum- 
maries of these authors’ intentions and achievements need not be 
pointed out. 

Mr. Geismar’s thesis, then, is too slight, and his approach too 
restricted, to sustain the weight of these five long studies and to 
embrace the complexity of the issues raised by any one of the 
novelists he purports to evaluate. For so small a kernel, the pulp 
(some 400 pages) is over-large, and the resulting insipidity of flavour 
in the critical fruit he offers us is communicated in the uniform, 
unemphatic prose which is so tiring to read despite the attempts at 
a conversational liveliness—the unnecessary “ sort of ” which recurs 
like a nervous tic, and the sentences which begin, too ingratiatingly, 
“You might say . ”, “You may remember ”, “And 
wasn’t it ?” Nor is it to be expected that, given his socio- 
logical bias, his lack of interest in the literary work per se, Mr, 
Geismar should illuminate the work he touches w:-th any sudden 
flashes of critical insight. 

Although Mr. Geismar would doubtless repudiate the parallel, 
the attitudes underlying his work have much in common with those 
of the Marxist critics who flourished in the America of the ’thirties, 
There is the same emphasis upon the literary work as a social 
symptom, with its centre exterior to itself (i.e., in a collective process 
at work within the social structure), on “ the literary workers 
caught in the historical flux,” as he writes in his chapter on 
Sherwood Anderson; there is the same minimisation of the indi- 
vidual existence and magnification of the social. Only the messianic 
note is missing. It is an approach characteristic of a special type 
of consciousness fostered, it seems, by American civilisation, which, 
“ political” and collectivist rather than “ religious” and _ personal, 
purchases width of outward, lateral scope at the price of loss of 
inner depth. Whitman first gave it respectable literary expression. 
This volume is further evidence that his spirit has not yet been 
exorcised from the American literary mind. D. S. SAVAGE. 


Sense and Sensibility 

Dostoyevsky. By Stanislaw Mackiewicz. (Orbis. 12s. 6d.) 

Most writers of genius have been concerned with saying as tellingly 
and unambiguously as possible what they have in their minds. It 
is ironical that their passage through the world should be followed 
by a wash of books, in no sense works of genius, interpreting what 
exactly it is that they have said. Perhaps because he has come 
to be regarded as a religious seer, Dostoyevsky has attracted a 
particularly large swarm of interpreters. “Another book about 
Dostoyevsky,” the reader may sigh, feeling that his capacity for 
absorbing more conflicting views of Russian messianism and the 
scope of the philosophical novel is full. But he can take heart, for 
Mr. Mackiewicz’s Dostoyevsky is a gap in the fog. 

The blurb—whose purpose seems to be to sell the book as a 
sensational work with such phrases as “ No fault of the man’s per- 
sonality is slurred over out of false regard for the reader’s suscepti- 
bilities,” and “Can his deep sense of religion be reconciled with 
other less savoury revelations of Dostoyevsky’s inner soul ? ”—also 
tells us that the author is a Pole who was born in St. Petersburg 
and grew up there before the revolution. For #@s reason, it claims, 
Mr. Mackiewicz is in a better position than anyone else to write an 
impartial study of Dostoyevsky, who loved St. Petersburg and 
loathed Poland. Whatever the reason may be, Mr. Mackiewicz 
has written an intelligent and skilful biography in which the reader 
to his relief or disappointment will find nothing sensational. 

The most pleasing of the author’s qualities is a creative power 
which has enabled him to bring the disparate elements 
Dostoyevsky’s character into a believable whole, and a sort of 
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MEREDITH 


by Siegfried Sassoon 

recommended by the Book Society Frontispiece 15s. net. 
DESMOND MacCARTHY (Sunday Times): “ Mr. Siegfried 

Sassoon’s book is a biography, closer to facts than has been 

yet written, which is also an admirable introduction to 

Meredith’s works. . . . It is written with a candour sometimes 

amounting to diffidence.” 


CAROLINE NORTON 
by Alice Acland 
recommended by the Book Society 

Spectator : “In this extremely readable biography Miss Acland 

has been able to introduce fresh material from unpublished 
family letters. a ; 
“ The book has no dull moments ; and it gives unusual glimpses 
of many well-known people.” 


THEATRE STREET 


by Tamara Karsavina 
With colour frontispiece and sixteen plates. 21s. net. 


EDITH SHACKLETON (Lady): “A handsomely produced 
and well-illustrated reprint of Karsavina’s delightful account of 
her childhood, her training at the Imperial Ballet School, and 
the great triumphs of the Diaghileff Ballet in London and on 
the Continent. A new chapter, giving her impressions of 
Diaghileff and his work in the theatre, has been added.” 


Illustrated 16s. net. 
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A Good Novell 


J. V. HEWES 
Flight To Freedom 


A novel with an unusual plot, concerning the adventures of 
three fliers on a non-stop flight to Australia. By the author 
of “ The Herald of God,” “ The High Courts of Heaven,” etc, 

8s. 6d. net, 


MARY REISNER 


The Four Witnesses 
A trial of strength between a ruthless, self-made man and the 
people he sought to control, kindled a flame of mutual 
antagonism which seared the lives of all it touched. By the 
author of “* Mirror of Delusion,” etc. 8s. 6d. net, 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Image of Josephine 
Josephine Oaklin had beauty, wit, wealth and culture—yet, 
lonely and spoilt, she presented to the world not her true 
self but d hard, grating image. 
“. . . His skill is as high as ever... - Daily Telegraph. 
“ This is a model story. . . .” Illustrated London News. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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CAROLINE ROGERS 
And To Dust 


A warm, glowing story of a proud and passionate family, set 
against a background of the tremendous Andes. 
“ A novel marked by atmosphere and a pleasant dignity in 
the writing.” Observer. 
“ This is an excellent novel, written in saga form.” 
Manchester Guardian. 
8s. 6d. net. 
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prove this thesis, by finding in Shakespeare’s works a clear 
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of his mental make-up and psychological development and 
history. 1 illustration. Demy 8vo. 15/- net. 
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modesty as if he would keep his reader in mind that it is impossible 
to write definitively about a genius. His method is episodic ; like 
a novelist he makes the people and situations which he is describing 
speak for themselves, rather than explaining what he feels about 
them, so that he leads his reader sub-consciously (the best way) to 
an understanding of Dostoyevsky’s character. For instance, he 
draws attention to the humiliations which Dostoyevsky suffered at 
the tea-table of the liberal Madame Paneyeva. Like other socially 
insecure men Dostoyevsky was arrogantly snobbish, and took a 
masochistic pleasure in being slighted. But the slights he endured 
from the liberal intelligentsia touched his work as a writer rather 
than his social position, and were therefore unforgivable. After 
his return from penal exile be became the prophet of the autocracy 
which had punished him. Mr. Mackiewicz suggests that 
Dostoyevsky’s beliefs were the product of a violent emotional 
response rather than reason. But the observation, in no sense a 
criticism of the artist, is implicit. He does not, like so many bio- 
graphers, give his readers the offensive impression that Dostoyevsky 
is either his personal enemy or his best friend. 

To write about a genius without suppressing one’s good sense 
and sense of humour is perhaps harder than it seems. But in this 
Mr. Mackiewicz has triumphed, which is the reason, I think, that 
his book is both interesting as a serious study and at the same time 
entertaining and easy to read. “The less savoury revelations ” 
mentioned by the blurb are simply the facts that Dostoyevsky was a 
masochist, had a vile temper and gambled away his wife’s fur coat 
at a German watering-place. Unlike the writer of the blurb, the 
author, who has a less pious concept of genius, has no difficulty in 
reconciling them with the Dostoyevsky who wanted to be as good- 
hearted and simple as Mr. Pickwick, as wise and perfect as Christ. 

PuHiLie TROWER. 


To Solve the Jewish Problem 


Australia—The Unpromised Land. By J. N. Steinberg. (Gollancz. 
9s. 6d.) 

Tue story of the attempt to solve the problem of European Jewish 
refugees in a country other than Palestine and the impact of Australia 
and Dr. Steinberg, a warm-hearted Russian Jewish intellectual, upon 
one another, make interesting reading. The first was a gallant, 
single-handed endeavour, which almost succeeded. Dr. Steinberg 
arrived in Australia on the eve of the Second World War with the 
idea of solving the problem of persecuted Jewry by large group 
settlements in the uninhabited spaces of the earth. These settle- 
ments were to have no political significance. The laws of the country 
were to be their laws. Full consent of peoples and Governments were 
to be obtained. Immigration, language, schools and general 
organisation were to be determined by the Government. It was to 
be a Jewish settlement only in so far as full opportunities were to 
be provided for the Jewish way of life. 

Dr. Steinberg had previously been offered a lease of 10,000 square 
miles in the East Kimberley district of Western Australia. The 
Government of Western Australia expressed approval in principle, 
and suggested the despatch of an expedition to report on the scheme. 
With the help of some distinguished Australian scientists the area 
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was investigated and considered suitable for large-scale settlement. 
Offers of assistance and encouragement came from leaders of all the 
Churches, trade-union officials, university professors, military men 
and leaders of Australian opinion. The Government of Western 
Australia officially accepted the plan. The idea aroused so much 
attention and enthusiasm that Dr. Steinberg -was invited to visir 
Tasmania in the hope that a smaller group settlement could be 
started there. The Tasmanian Government officially approved of 
this proposal. After considerable delay, due to the military situation 
after Pearl Harbour, the Federal Government decided in 1944 to 
reject the plan on the grounds that Australia, while favouring the 
admission of individual Jewish settlers, could not approve of the idea 
of group settlement. 

Dr. Steinberg describes Australian life, thought and personalities 
freshly and vividly. His sketches of Australian personalities like 
Sir Thomas Bavin, Bishop Pilcher, Miss Macarthur Onslow and 
Professor Wood have made at least one reader eager to find out more 
about the way in which the traditions of the great English humani- 
tarians of the nineteenth century have been transplanted to Australian 
soil. Perhaps the most moving passage in the book is the account of 
the death of young Critchley Parker, a member of an influential 
Tasmanian family, who sacrificed his life for the sake of rescuing 
Jewish refugees from Europe and settling them in Tasmania. He 
was not satisfied with the original inquiry, and formed a one-man 
expedition to explore the uninhabited parts of the country more 
thoroughly. Then he lost his way and starved to death. His body 
was found together with his diary and farewell letters to his friends, 
In one of them, addressed to Dr. Steinberg, he wrote: 

“TI came to this magnificent harbour some weeks ago and planned 
to traverse some of the country north of it. Bad weather and my 
consequent failure to get in touch with my base make-my fate certain, 

“To die in the service of so noble a cause is to me a great satis- 
faction, and if, as I hope, the Settlement brings happiness to many 
refugees and in so doing serves the state of Tasmania, I die happy.” 

Dr. Steinberg was not discouraged by failure. He tried again in 
Dutch Guiana, and in June, 1947, the Parliament of Surinam, as well 
as the Netherlands Government, approved his scheme for large-scale 
Jewish colonisation in the unoccupied sections of the country. What- 
ever its future, there can be no doubt that Dr. Steinberg has done a 
service in calling attention to the possibilities of large-scale settlement 
in vast uninhabited areas as a solution of the pressing problems of 
some of the over-populated countries of Europe. 

EMILE MARMORSTEIN. 


The Poems of Richard Church 


Collected Poems. By Richard Church. (Dent. 15s.) 


THERE are people who love biography or autobiography more than 
any other writings whatever. They wish to come almost closer than 
is possible to somebody quite outside the family and friends, and 
quite outside the shiftings and perpetual motion, that go everywhere 
or nowhere, of the daily Press. Such a nearness is come to in the 
collected poems of whatever poet. I think that when a poet presents 
us with his complete works a national holiday should be announced ; 
the poet should be made a duke, and should be presented by his 
Government with a cask of malmsey per month for the rest of 
his days. That is something that could be done if there was some- 
thing like civilisation in our poor old world. 

There is also something that cannot be done. It is impossible to 
criticise a man in his own time, for critieism is the unified work 
and agreement of several generations of knowledge and taste. It is 
perhaps amazing that this goes never wrong, and that the judgement 
is final. There is another impossibility. It is impossible to review 
the thirty or forty years of a talented man’s specialised, work in a 
column or two of the Press which is besieged and assaulted per day 
and per week by the whole urgent, inescapable world. Here are 
Richard Church’s collected works. There are many hundreds of 
poems here, and in them a variety of mood, a variety of matter, and 
a variety of musical or harmonious handling which are astonishing. 
Added to all this, which in itself is truly a life’s work, Mr. Church 
is equally notable as a prose-writer, and as one of the most skilful 
and sustained critics of our day. 

What can especially be noted here is that Mr. Church has in- 
cluded in this collection about sixty new poems. Of these some- 
thing can be said. This reviewer has held that imaginative and 
artistic work tends, almost inevitably, to become poorer in quality 
as the artist moves onward in time. Such a movement is germane 
in its own way to a removing. Mr. Church’s latest poems are, I 
should say, better if anything than his earlier ones. His blank verse 
in especial is now masterly, and his notation in these poems of his 
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of our recent evil days, and of his and our apprehensions as to a 
lowering futyre, is most moving, most musical. This is the best- 
written work I think that any modern poet has gone into, and gone 
through. JAMES STEPHENS. 


Dr. Brunner on Christianity 


Christianity and Civilisation. Part I.: Foundations. By Emil 
Brunner. (Nisbet. 10s.) 

Tuts is the first series of Gifford Lectures delivered at St. Andrew 
early in 1947 by one of the most distinguished Continental theologians 
of our time. The Gifford lecturers have made many notable con- 
tributions to, knowledge, and Dr. Brunner maintains the standard 
set by his predecessors. It is perhaps worth noting that in founding 
the lectures Lord Gifford wrote, “1 wish the lecturers to treat their 
subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of all possible sciences, 
indeed, in one sense, the only science, that of Infinite Being, without 
reference to or reliance upon any supposed special, exceptional or 
so-called miraculous revelation.” Dr. Brunner has interpreted 
these conditions with some elasticity, and writes as a convinced 
Christian whose outlook is shaped by the Biblical view-point. It is 
to be hoped that his words will be read and pondered by many who 
may not fully accept that view-point, for it deals with fundamental 
assumptions and raises questions of urgent importance to all who 
are concerned for the future of civilisation. 

Dr. Brunner is convinced that “only Christianity is capable of 
Furnishing the basis of a civilisation which can rightly be described 
as human.” Only the urgency of the problem and the lack of a 
Christian doctrine of the foundations of civilisation in Protestantism 
have led him to venture into a field where he finds little clear guidance 
from the New Testament. He fully realises the dangers of over- 
simplification, and the immense difficulty of forming a synthetic 
view. Brunner does not appear to realise how much work has been 
done in this field by British theologians and philosophers, nor of the 
long historical tradition in these studies of which writers such as 
Dr. John Baillie and the late Archbishop Temple have made us 
aware. 

A civilisation, says Dr. Brunner, involves three factors. Two of 
them are given ; the natural resources and the physical and spiritual 
equipment of men. The third arises from “the spiritual pre- 
suppositions of a religious and ethical nature which, not in themselves 
cultural, we might call the culture-transcendent presuppositions of 
every culture.” In this third area there is scope for the free self- 
decisions of men, and it is here that a spiritual force like Christianity 
can enter the field of culture and give it a certain direction and 
character. In this area the fundamental basic questions regarding 
human existence must be raised and answered, either in a Christian 
or in a non-Christian manner. Brunner distinguishes nine such 
problems of basic presuppositions, which he discusses in turn. They 
are the problems of being and of truth; of time and of meaning; 
of man in the universe ; of personality and humanity ; of justice, 
freedom and creativity. Dr. Brunner elucidates the Christian inter- 
pretation in contrast with some of the alternatives which have 
developed in the last two or three centuries. 
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He makes some interesting statements. “Rousseau, the father 
of egalitarianism, is also one of the fathers of the totalitarian State” 
Referring to the undermining of the dignity and rights of man, he 
quotes a remark by Benjamin Constant, who “comprehended the 
whole process of modern history in three words de la divinité par 
Phumanité 4 la bestialité.” Brunner’s discussion of the meaning of 
humanism shows how far, in some ways, he is from the Anglo-Saxon 
understanding of the term, and he himself points out that in English 
idealistic philosophy the connection with the Christian tradition was 
never cut so sharply as it has been on the Continent. He attributes 
the immunity of Great Britain from totalitarianism to the fact that 
the tie between philosophy and theology has never been completely 
broken. 

The lectures are marked by lucidity and ease of exposition. We 
shall look forward to the publication of the second series, which no 
doubt will fully reflect Brunner’s own finely stated conviction that 
“the Gospel of God’s love is the only solid basis of a true humanism 
which safeguards the dignity of human personality, essential, non- 


accidental community, and the unity of mankind.” 
Marcus Knicur. 


Mystics and Systems 
The Happy Issue. By Warner Allen. (Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


One closes this second book on mysticism by Mr. Allen with a faint 
feeling of distaste. Why? It has many virtues. He himself is 
humble and almost apologetic. Having had an experience of 
“Union,” which he described in The Timeless Moment two years 
ago, he has gone on to work out a system of belief and “to cor- 
roborate and revise his conclusions by comparison .. . with a few of 
the countless documents dealing with the mystical experience.” Yet 
it is only “a timid effort,” he says ; it may satisfy only himself. With 
this disarming modesty he displays a very wide range of knowledge, 
quoting not only from Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and English, but from Eastern sources and from psychologists as well 
as mystics. He has also a refreshing habit of looking independently 
into his own mind. Can you, he asks at one point (to illustrate the 
lack of the space quality in experience), think of the separated tips 
of two fingers at one moment? Finally, there is the merit that the 
reason for writing the book—the “ vision,” the description of which 
Mr. Allen borrows from his former volume—falls into line with 
other experiences recorded down the centuries and can be taken as 
genuine and typical. 

What, then, is wrong? Is it partly the feeling that some decent 
reserve is being broken? Not entirely, for the description of the 
experience itself, though Mr. Allen says words can convey no 
adequate impression, is moving. It is the argument, the attempt at 
a system of belief, which cloys, producing sentence after sentence 
such as: “ The manifold now of life is launched by the Wisdom of 
the Absolute on the course best suited for the accomplishment of its 
purpose.” ‘There seem to be two dangers about this kind of writing. 
One is that, though Mr. Allen maintains that his account of creation, 
sin, experience after death and other lofty themes is only myth, he 
tends to be led on by the argument to write too easily, to make 
questionable statements and then offer them as truth. “ Classifica- 
tion,” he says, “is the mystic’s besetting sin. The subject with 
which he deals is by nature so refractory to measure in time and 
space and so elusive that he longs to cut it up.” Mr. Allen has this 
sin in places, but that is partly because of the second danger—the 
use of words where no words are adequate and the use of words 
without an exact definition. One of Mr. Allen’s chapters is headed: 
Laughter at the Heart of Things. One is tempted to ask what he 
means by “ laughter.” 

His conclusions are that each mind consists of two parts—“ Ego,” 
the observer which itself is God or part of God, and “ Emauton,” 
the experience which has a beginning but no end—although Mr. 
Allen admits that this is a highly unphilosophical conception. After 
death the world of experience is gradually put into order by “ Ego” 
for some further great adventure ; but this is vague. The One created 
the world of the Many to give love scope, and evil is there so that 
love may act. Man suffers because of his ignorance, “ the hardness 
of his trial being the measure of his privilege and honour.” 
Mr. Allen confesses that he is an optimist, and his philosophy some- 
times reads a little too comfortably. Belsen, the fact that suffering 
more often degrades than uplifts, finds no place in his system. He 
is also somewhat cavalier with age-long difficulties. Free will is 
dismissed with an analogy from the cinema and a railway track. Of 
dreamless sleep he suggests that it is “Union” of the type of the 
mystic’s experience, and that in sleep animals “may well enjoy 8 
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fuller communion with the divine.” He mentions a dog with the 
assumption that in sleep it may experience what St. John of the 
Cross, say, experienced “among the lilies.” Most critical readers 
will surely be startled here into disagreement. 

The answer to doubt given by In Memoriam—and Tennyson has 
his place among Mr. Allen’s cloud of witnesses—was simply: “I 
have felt.” Mr. Allen’s own experience and that of the other mystics 
he quotes are more impressive than his system. There is, however, 
value in The Happy Issue beside that of its very extensive historical 
information. It makes the common reader ask himself once more: 
“ What do I believe ?” GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


Bird Behaviour 
Territory in Bird Life. By Eliot Howard. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


JutiAN Huxtey and James Fisher, who contribute an introduction, 
are rightly agreed that this book is “a minor classic.” Eliot Howard 
was a great naturalist, and what lifted him out of the class of patient 
observers and compilers of fact into that of men like Fabre was his 
ability to combine the strictest scientific method with an awareness 
of the larger problem. The mystery of the bees, the mystery of the 
birds, is only one part of that larger mystery which is life, and, 
though a scientist need not be a philosopher, his work is likely to 
be all the more fecund if he remains aware of the philosophic 
problem. Howard always remained aware of it, and, though he 
hardly ever speculates outside a strictly scientific range, nevertheless 
in the last book which he wrote he observes waterhens on a pond 
with the concentration and patience of a psychologist studying a 
problem in human behaviour. 

He brings exactly the same qualities to this his first, in which it 
may be said he establishes beyond doubt his contention that the 
male bird in a large number of species takes possession of a clearly- 
defined territory as the prelude to the arrival of the females and the 
choice of a mate. Over this territory, whether it be large or small, 
he exercises possessive rights against all aggression, even though he 
may be willing to forage quite amicably with his neighbours the 
moment that they are both outside its limits. I have been told 
by a fisherman that territory enters even into the life of a trout ; 
that the best food positions in a river are occupied by the biggest 
fish, and that, the moment one of these is caught, his immediate junior 
moves into the envied place. But in the case of birds, territory is 
definitely linked with the needs, not of the individual, but of the 
future family. 

The motive may be mere nesting-space as in the case of the guille- 
mot, for whose precise needs few cliff-ledges are suitable ; or it may 
be foraging space for when the young will have arrived. But each 
different species knows its own need, and Howard’s detailed narra- 
tives of the occupation of territory are absorbing. He is sparing 
of what might be termed the scientific cliché, expressions like “ the 
main biological function of reproduction,” “inherited nature,” etc. 
He was probably aware that such terms are only stop-gaps ; the 
essential mystery behind them remains. All we know is that, though 
Nature may seem utterly indifferent to the fate of individuals, 
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nevertheless every species is endowed with the strongest will towards 
survival, and that to ensure that survival the individual demonstrates 
not only expected examples of saving habit, but something which, 
if it were man himself, he would almost certainly describe as evidence 
of high intelligence. Monk Gipson, 


Fiction 

That Winter. By Merle Miller. (John Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 
Headless Angel. By Vicki Baum. (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.) 
The Fifth Child. By James Courage. (Constable. 8s. 6d.) 
Miss Nightingale’s Ladies. By Charles Terrot. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
The Valley of a Thousand Knives. By David Macdonald. (Falcon 

Press. 8s. 6d.) 
Joshua Beene and God. 

9s. 6d.) 
That Winter is the rare event, an adult novel. Most of its characters 
are immature, but they are seen with eyes of experience and under- 
standing. Three young men, Ted, Lew, and Peter, the teller of the 
story, have been demobilised from the American Army, and spend 
their first winter back in New York. It is all very well for the 
exuberant Harry to tell them they should get a grip on themselves 
and stop bellyaching about what war has done to them. For several 
reasons it was harder for them than for him. Lew’s surname was 
Colinski. His experiences at school, in the army and afterwards 
led him to change it to Cole. A visit from his mother finally per- 
suaded him that a man cannot thus slough off a proud and ancient 
lineage ; and Lew goes back to a place where he may be himself, 
Ted, who had lost an arm, learned that drink could not compensate 
him, and in that knowledge killed himself. Peter had the hardest 
road to travel. A job he despised, a girl he loved, but without the 
conviction she needed, a home from which he felt an exile, and a 
memory he could not escape, the death of his dearest friend, for 
which he blamed himself: it was a heavy load for a sensitive writer 
of twenty-eight. 

The book is full of living men and women, drawn in bold, firm 
lines. The women are seen as clearly as the men. Mr. Miller is 
a little slow at starting and makes the mistake of telling us about 
characters before we have had time to be interested in them; but 
after this the story flows steadily and under an almost perfect 
control. Technically, the blending of narrative with flashback is 
astonishingly sure. But what distinguishes That Winter from other 
good novels in which hard drinking and casual sex relationships 
abound is its humanity, its compassion and its hope. Mr. Miller 
is a writer with an adult scale of values. He does not knuckle under 
to the contemporary world. 

That Winter makes us think about life and death ; Headless Angel 
enables us agreéably to pass a few hours. Miss Baum does some 
things very well; the accounts of the disaster at the silver mine 
and the last stand of the Spanish colonists against the Mexicans are 
vividly written, and there are flashes of insight in several of the 
descriptive passages. A great deal of research must have gone to the 
building up of the background of Weimar in Goethe’s time and of 
the revolutionary society of Mexico in the early eighteen-hundreds, 
but the story in the foreground is melodramatic and conventional. 
Young countess leaves dull poetaster husband with “ beautiful” 
bastard of Spanish nobleman to seek fortune in Mexico, gets small- 
pox, becomes the stake in a billiards match, is rescued from civil 
war by lover on chestnut horse, turns to nursing, catches dying 
lover in her arms, and goes back to Goethe and husband, now chronic 
invalid. It is an efficient entertainment ; and if on occasion there 
are involuntary contributions to our pleasure, as on pp. 44-45: “ And 
then he had pulled me expertly into the black shadow triangle of 
the wall . . .”, we should be all the more grateful. 

The theme of The Fifth Child is unusual, and might easily be 
thought beyond a young man’s imaginative range. A woman who 
has brought up four children finds herself once more pregnant at 
the age of forty-six. Leaving her husband on his sheep-farm, in 
order to be near a doctor, she is able to consider the matter dis- 
passionately, and explore different courses of conduct and their 
effect upon the lives of those to whom she is responsible. The Fifth 
Child is not a large-scale novel, but it is an excellent example of 
success within a limited and chosen field. It is about life, and 
commands belief. 

Miss Nightingale’s Ladies is likeable and unsophisticated. Based 
upon the diary of one of Florence Nightingale’s original team ot 
nurses in the Crimea, it tells of the struggle against foul conditions 
and official stupidity which Miss Nightingale’s temperament did 
nothing to soften. There is a Jove story, suspense and some effective 
dialogue. Mr. Terrot, like Mr. Miller, has a sense of abiding values, 
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Looking round on the world today, do you believe 
that if mankind would take the message of the 
Bible to its heart and follow its teachings, we 
should have a very different world to live in— 
a world in which righteousness and justice, peace 
and liberty, reigned supreme ? 

If that is what you believe, the first step is to 
put the Bible, in their mother tongue, into the 
hands of all men, and that is precisely the aim and 
object of the Bible Society. 

Let us make sure that all nations and peoples 
have the opportunity of knowing of Jesus Christ 
as revealed in His Written Word, for without 
that knowledge how can they turn to Him? 
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and can tell a story with sincerity and warmth ; but ages of experience 
and craftsmanship divide them. 

Mr. David Macdonald’s The Valley of a Thousand Knives is 
exactly the sort of novel which those who have enjoyed his films 
might expect of him. It has all his film virtues of action, speed, 
colour, simple characterisation and dialogue that tells only what is 
relevant to the action. The scene is Afghanistan, and the story 
the fulfilment of a soothsayer’s prophecy, via a holy war, a nine 
months’ rule, a fresh rebellion and a wife who stabs herself upon 
her husband’s grave. Symbolism ? Perhaps ; certainly entertain- 
ment. After an awkward first chapter in which the soothsayer tells 
his countrymen much that they know already, the writing gallops, 
over and through all obstacles, to the catastrophe. One physiological 
passage, more candid and ruthless than Miss Baum’s, makes me 
wonder what would happen if the novelist in Mr. Macdonald elbowed 
aside the film director, and obliges me to add, in film parlance, that 
this is not a story for the squeamish. Nor, for different reasons, 
is Miss Gibson’s well-titled escapade of a rascally old evangelist 
who put God second and had a high old time before informing his 
flock, “ The Lord’s got a crown laid up fer me, and I can’t keep 
him a-waitin’.”. A humorous and robust performance. 

L. A. G. STRONG. 


Shorter Notice 





Frangois Villon. A Study. By Cecily Mackworth. (Westhouse. 9s. 6d.) 


For any of us who are disposed to feel that we live in an uncomfort- 
able age, the picture of France given at the outset of this book 
should provide that kind of oblique comfort which Montesquieu 
hinted we derive from contemplating the misfortunes of our friends. 
Certainly Villon was born at a time when war and misery had 
turned many men into beasts. We see whole districts terrorised by 
mediaeval variants of Al Capone, to such a degree that the law- 
abiding citizen when he did at last catch them, so far from wishing 
to remit capital punishment, was only too glad to see them boiled 
in oil. Such ferocity of vengeance alternated with a system of 
indiscriminate pardon, when perhaps the king visited a town and 
when the doors of the prison might be thrown open to release the 
scum of the earth. The historical background of this study is admir- 
able, and the portrait of Villon himself is neither romanticised nor 
unduly blackened. He is, what we always knew he was, an un- 
principled wretch with a knack for poetry. The love of money can 
be the root of evil in more ways than one. It can destroy by 
becoming a chronic acquisitiveness or by remaining a sense of 
chronic need. To trust youth with some cash of its own is far 
more likely to make it thrifty than the method of keeping it per- 
petually short. But even if we accept this suggestion of Miss Mack- 
worth’s that Villon was partly demoralised by his uncle’s stinginess, 
nevertheless he seems predestined by temperament to be a bard of 
the underworld. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 
FROM a mood in which they were prepared to do little or nothing 
investors have now recovered to the extent of being willing to buy 
gilt-edged and good prior charges. That is the inference to be drawn 
from the latest rally in markets. Such money as is being tempted 
into active employment is being canalised into safety-first stocks and 
prices have responded vigorously. The question now arises whether 
there will be the normal ripple action on industrials and similar 
speculative investments. I think there will, provided the inter- 
national political situation does not give us too many fresh shocks, 
But the chances of inflation markets developing on the strength of 
rearmament programmes seem to me to be slim, not only here but 
in the United States. The strength of gilt-edged is itself partly 
derived from a widespread conviction that disinflation policy, at 
least in a mild form, need not be reversed. 
ODEON GROUP FINANCES 

As every cinema-goer must by now be well aware, Mr. J. Arthur 
Rank, who as chairman of the Odeon-Gaumont combine can justly 
claim to be the leader of the British film industry, has decided that 
it is appropriate that the affairs of his group should be conducted 
in the grand manner. One effect of that decision is seen clearly in 
the method adopted of presenting the latest annual report and 
accounts. Not only are these documents drawn up to conform with 
the exacting requirements of the new Companies Act, but they 
describe the activities of the group—even to the point of including 
the photographs of the leading British film stars—in such a way as 
to enlist the interest of shareholders in every important phase of 
their companies’ activities. On the earnings side surprisingly good 
results are disclosed by Odeon Theatres, the parent concern, and by 
several of the subsidiaries. Net profit of Odeon Theatres for the 
year to June 26th was slightly higher at £1,194,232, against 
£1,137,257, with the result that it has been possible to maintain the 
dividend on the small block of Ordinary capital at 17} per cent. 
free of tax. Odeon Associated Theatres and Odeon Properties have 
both achieved higher profits and raised their dividends. On the 
producing side British and Dominion Films have maintained their 
dividend of 12} per cent. in spite of some falling off in earnings. 

More in line with general expectations are the profits disclosed 
by the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, which is now an Odeon 
subsidiary. Here net profits for the 65 weeks to June 26 are shown 
as £962,200, which compares with £1,134,818 for the year to 
March 31st, 1947. This falling off has necessitated a cut from 
124 per cent. to the equivalent of 7} per cent. per annum in the 
Ordinary dividend. This setback is no more than would be expected 
in view of the falling off in cinema attendances, and any recovery 
in net earnings would seem to depend in present circumstances on 
the substantial economies in operation which the group expects to 
reap from its pooling and consolidation schemes. Mr. Rank and his 
co-directors frankly recognise that the weakness of the group’s 
financial position could be greatly strengthened if the heavy floating 
indebtedness was reduced and replaced by permanent capital, and 


it is a safe assumption that as soon as market conditions permit 


they will be making a further issue of Debenture or Preference stock. 
Meantime, Odeon Theatres §s. Ordinary shares, quoted around 31s. 
to yield just over 5} per cent., can only be regarded as a distinctly 
speculative holding. 


CHEAP RUBBER SHARE 


Earlier this year I outlined the merits of the £1 shares of the 
Golden Hope Rubber Company. The quotation was then around 
21s. 3d. in advance of satisfactory results being disclosed for the 
year which ended on February 28th. Although the report disclosed 
a sharp increase in profits and the resumption of dividends with a 
payment of 8 per cent., the shares have fallen back to 18s., partly 
as the result of the deterioration in general market conditions and 
partly as a reflection of the disturbances in Malaya itself. At their 
present level the shares look an attractive purchase for those who 
are prepared to take the political risk. This year’s crop is estimated 
at 6,000,000 Ib., against just over §,500,000 lb. for the preceding 
year, and, so far as can be judged, the margin of profit per lb. should 
be well maintained. As last year’s 8 per cent. dividend was paid out 
of available earnings of,just under 20 per cent., there would seem 
to be every prospect ‘that the rate will be maintained or even 
increased if the political outlook improves. At 18s. the £1 shares 
offer the high return of 9 per cent. The company is under the sound 
management of the Harrisons and Crosfield group and has a strong 
balance sheet. 




















“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 498 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
Ocober 19th. Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
must bear the word ““ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
ig Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 






































Ly The solution and the name of the winner will be published m the following issue.] 
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i ACROSS 7. Ceres it might be. (7.) 
y 8. It calls for an answer. (13). 
1. Many a man has had his marching 9. Steeper runner (anag (13.) 
. orders here. (7, 6.) 14. A really terrific pick-me-up ? (10.) 
t 10. Several books or one. (7.) 17. A_ self-contradictory island. (8.) 
> 1]. Avian maternal blood-donor. (7.) 19. Board of fashion. 7.) 
: 2. No room for pigs at seventy. (4.) _ beauty. — wealth e’er gave, 
> 13. Agent, he might have been first. Await alike the inevitable hour ” 
> (10 (Gray). 3, ) 
. 1S. Evidently no batsman this priest, put 22. Old England (6.) 
4 in last! (8 25. It’s a bit of a bother. (4.) 
- 16. The cat returns to me. (4, 2.) 
. 18. Green in fiction. (6.) SOLUTION TO 
20. Knieht-at-arms in North America. CROSSWORD No. 496 
(4, 4 sROS: No. 
23. How many steps must one take to A 
l make a book ? (10.) ; ~ 
1 24. Surprising things come out of this. ° 
: _ i ‘ |Ac ® 
| 26. Compact arrangement of a ton « 2 He 
; 27. There’s no heart in it. (7.) < ee 
28. The racial question in convincing ofr 
) form. (5, 3, 5.) FRO 
. & 
DOWN bt 
2 Hindered i ae On Mout 
2 indered in weapo (/. " 
3 Musical growth. (4.) i ss 
4. It’s remarkable what can be made up te 


with its help. 8.) 
5S. Very quiet, one might make sure 
about it. (6.) 
6. Had the baker no copy of Kingsley’s 
novel ? (10.) 
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SOLUTION ON OCTOBER 22nd 
The winner of Crossword No. 496 is: S. Woop-HILL, 7 Rectory Road, 
Beckenham. 
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With the close of the holiday season many firms are preparing plans and 
reviewing prospects for future endeavours. All interested in overseas 
trade, and particularly those who are entering this field for the first 
time. are invited to consult the Midland Bank. At Overseas Branch, 
122 Old Broad Street, London, the Bank has a Foreign Trade Infor- 
mation Department which is specially equipped to give information and 


advice on trade with other countries It is prepared to assist in 
establishing agencies and, from the wealth of material at its disposal, 
to provide channels of approach between exporters and importers. This 
service is at the disposal of traders and merchants in all parts of 
Britain, and is available inresponse to inquiries at any branch of the 
Bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





















































‘Thirty years ago, Bert and Mary Jones 
quarrelled. Bert walked out. Soon after, 
Mary sailed to Australia with their two smal 
sons. When her elder son, inR.A.A.F. uniform, 
bade her good-bye, Mary said, 
you can find your father when you get 
to England’’. Bert's son told this story to 
The Salvation Army Missing Persons’ Bureau. 
To-day the family is happily reunited. 4,000 
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such enquiries are received each year 
and two-thirds are successfully solved. 






eOnly the name is fictitious 





GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., !0/, Q N VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Dec. 7th, The Character £ 750- £ 20- £1,000, wit superann , ADY WARDEN r tired for ini 
a Egyptians. Prof. J. Cerny and tamily allowances The senior le 4 College, London ew Ability ‘to oan £13 10. 0. 
| af rther nformation obtainable —_ turer will be responsible fos oe — a A 100 people an asset, but other applicants | 
he SSISTANT SECRETARY University College child care (organised jointly y ne . considered Trainir 4 x ce in | 
b, Lond: Gower Street. W.C.1, on receipt institutions), which is intended for persons similar we rk ereferred as ++ in NO NIGHT TRAVEL 
ey i addressed envelope who are already qualified and experienced ANCHESTER JEW = me HOTELS RESERVED EN ROUTE 
" YNIVERS ITY N.—-Tw lec- spects o he subject and who é : ISH COMMUNAL 
S. SITY OF LONDO wo lec in some aspects of the . 4 ORGANISAT! ION requires the services RIVIERA HOTELS 
tures entitled, *“* A Review of Coventry desire to undertake a broader study with of = ia iene, > Bye 


Tom an Architect's point of view from a view to taking up posts of a aa Se Duties Fas Organisation and admini- at 12/6 - 15/- per day. 






















1838-48 with reference to development in supervisory character in the field of i steation of Teale tasel ; d Full Board, 
various spheres, includin civic design, ‘ Or concerned with the training of / erage dm oe e, Sections, casework an 
commercial building. and aa” oil “be ps in Bln inthis sphere. Applicants should | ‘he preparation of Minutes and Reports { Phone Enquiries to Museum 8499 
given by Donan E. E. Gussem (City | have high qualifications and wide experi- DRIVATE SECRETARY. 6 years’ exp 
Architect and Joint Planning Officer, City ence of the physical and _ psychological good speeds, wrench German, seeks — oS as a 
ef Covent: at 5.30 p.m.. on October 15th needs of children Applications, in dupli- secretarial post.-Box 22% 
and 22n¢ t University Col.ege (Embryo- | cate, should be sent within ten days after YOUNG Lady B.A. Sec. training. seeks r on’ oO ie LTD. 
r y re) Gower Street wc. the appearance of this otvertinemens to post jn bu alien! 4 Ce wee drama. edi- we u wr 
™ tree without ticket. James the SECRETARY Institute © Education torial, educational work Ise 2 twee onsen aSEUN ser 
Brxrerson, Academic Registrar A ct Street we. H oft Gardens, N.W.1 BL Se ee. 
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ACCOMMODATION, VACANT ,; 
AND WANTED 
YOMFORTABLE Fvurnisuep CotTtTace wa 


school grounds to let for school holt- | fr, 


days Outskirts country town, near 
Brighton Good rail and bus. Domestic 
help avaliable —Box 2B 


Cur rU RED Young Lady seeks permanen 
" tion to be shared by si ster fo 





few na h Please state terms. No ch 

west area ‘B x 239. 

a in Kensi on, 6 rooms, kitchen 
and pee — ipboards, spacious 
roon Rent x 250 Premium £ 1,000 

ar ’Phone Lane End 204 
TE omg’ my a a — -Det ah yttage 
kit ain 

3 Fr ret he | id £1, 180~ Box eB. 

T° ) let for winter, from 
Nov uish thatched t 





miles 


nm is route y 
Clit Gardens, Scun- 





THEATRES, &c. 


Y AL . wie OF ROSSELLINI'S 

MW PAISA (A), Tuesday. October 12th, at 
8.15, at A ade omy Cinema. Oxford Street 
W.1, in aid of the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts. Tickets 2 gns. to 5s.. from Organising 
Se ary, Miss Diana WeInserc, 672, The 
White House, Albany te N.W.1, and 
from the Academy Cinem 





R& DOL F STEINER HALL. Oct : ri 





Goetheanum Jor 
Switz and Schiller Di "i ingfrau 
Orlea Goethe: Iphigenie In 
original Also performances of Eurhythm 
(a new Movement) by_the Goethea- 





hmists. B.o. 10-1, 2-5, Pad. 9967 





EXHIBITIONS 


a= SSON Tarestraics by Jean Lurcat, 
4 n the new premises of Gimprs. Fis, 
60, South Molton St A 
her ~ TSMAN'S MARKET at Heat's, first 
anniversary exhibition. Disp.aying the 
work of weavers, potters, &c.— 
196 Tottenham Court Road, 
i YYLES ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
Road, W.C.2 Chinese Paintings by 
Curn Hs1,0-Nan 9-6 daily (inc. Sats.), 
until Octgber 30th. Admission free 
EFEVRE GALLERY, 131/134 New Bond 
4 Street. W.1 New ? by 
JULIAN TREVELYAN and 
Daily 10-5.30; Sats. 10-1 


] aa Cal. anes EXHIBITIONS, 
4 Gordon Graig, Drawings 
William Scott, New 
Paint- 
Square, 


turners, 
wi 


and . od) uts; (2) 
Paintings; (3) EB. Bellingham-Smith, 
ings, First Exmrsition, Leicester 
Saturdays, 10—1 
TE\ATE GALLERY.—South African Art 
and Pres -Raphaelite Centenary Exhibi- 
kdays, 10-6; Sundays, 2-6 
Admisst nm tree 





CONCERTS 


B. B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Season 1948-49 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 

First Concert: WED., Oct. 13th, at 6. 
preqoony No nF -.s.. Beethoven 
er 


pee Debussy 
Piano Concerto No. 1 ......++.... B 
Alborada del Gracioso --. Rav 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 
ADRIAN BOULT 
Tickets art -, 1/6, 6/-, 4/-, 3/6, 2/6 
(1d4.) and details 


Prospectus of S8UB- 
SCRIPTION rates from Hall (Ken. 8212) 
and Agents 
ae cu CHORAL SOCIETY. 

Rorat Asset Hatt, 

,, October 23rd. at 2 0 p.m. 
‘APOSTLES " (Elgar) 
Este Gusease 
Janet Hows 
Eric Greene 
Ror HENnvERson 
Georoe Przzer 
Harotp WILLIAMS 
At the Organ Arnoto Geers 
Lonpon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Boxes, £3 15s. and £1 17s. 6d. Stalls 


10s. 64. and 7s. 6d. 


, 2s. 6d., 28 Cc 
(Ken. 8212) and usual Agents. 





HOLIDAYS 


JPCtREsT ONE — Winter guests received 
every comfort. good food, personal 
attention. 3 gns —Box 208B 

Nhe = RSEY. most southerly of the Channel 
. Islands. Fly B.E.A. in 85 minutes from 
Winter Resort Leafiet free from 


ondon 
States Tovurtsm ComMMITTES 


i xm 86-22, 
Jersey, O.1 


CTOBER is a glorious 
Paretncrorp Hore. and Cottages at 
Freshwater in the Isle of Wight Make 
the most of it on this sunny tip of England 
Enjoy the go mellow wines an 
pleasant com antonsnip or the privacy o 
your own little cottage when you want to 
get away. The ideal spot for temity holi- 
jays. Terms from 7 gns a we 
for details to Tuos. Coos N. 
(Dept. FAR/ic/V), Berkeley Street, Caden 


month at 


THE SPECTATOR, 


| Mnansis for peace holidays. Georg 
mansion—glorious parkland. Eecelient 


airy bedrooms (h. and c.), staff sin. 
concerned your comfort. Riding, 
tennis, garage Sea 10 miles Brochure 


Markly Rushlake Green 
Heathfield Sussex 
KI-ING IN TWO WEEKS. Inclusive 
holidays throughout season at Engel- 
betg and Grindelwald (resident Ski-master) 
2a 15s li gear for hire mas party 
eaves Dec. 18th A TRAVEL meteas, 
Vincent House, Vine Ss 8.W.1 
8872. hx yf dave offered for n m- 


Wondertu 
sports participants 
Quzt holiday or ter quarters, Old 
| Buc y ae house re? rod food Hot 
bat hs. 4 Box 308A 


‘WITZERLAND Guests received in_ large 








J and ndidly situated chalet in Swis 
| French "Winter sports, Spri ng 
} ski-ing, ee and utumn seasons 
Bonne tsine Moderate term 
Cc B W.—ALt istong, Chalet Bon Accu 
Chateau d’Oex 
TRAVEL 


} ¥ Coach to Nice—Daily Service—no 
night travel. Return fare £13 10s.— 
Contours, Ltp., 72, Newman St.. W.1. Mus, 


COONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS.—All _tnclu- 
/ sive arrangements France—10 days 
from £17 19s. 6d. Switzertanp—10 days 
| from £19 16s. Od (Swiss currency avail- 


oe 





able). These are very special offers; early 
bookincs essential. Winter Sports enquiries 
invited.—Henrr ALttan & Sons (TRAVEL 
Lro., 28. Cockspur Street London, 8 W.1 
Tel: WHiItehal)] 5387-9 
HIRISTMAS Holidays in French Alps 
Experienced master taking party Fg 
boys and few girls.—Kindly write 
Rackett, Lynton, South Drive, Middle x. 
on-Sea, Sussex 
\ TINTER Sports and Su ne.— 
Chamonix (Savoy) Luche Pyre- 





Flims, Zuoz (Swiss 17 days 
jon, £36.—ALtwars TRAVEL 
ngham Street, 


nees) Villars, 
incl. from Lon 
Service, 20, Bucki 








W' bette SPORTS.—OLIVERS TRAVELS to 
Gwitseriand. Tyrol, Dolomites. Book 
ensure currency.—Booklet 11 


Surfolk. ‘St Pail Mall, 5 Wl 
HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c. 





ROCKHILLS New Milton provides 

eyery comfort and care for elderly 

permanent guests. Sing.e or double rooms 
—Full details from Mrs. Cartinc. 


Cemwot CLUB, BrRockHAMPTON Park 
NEAR CHELTENHAM.—Magnificent man- 
sion with modern hotel luxuries. Excellent 
food. Oak-panelled dining hall. Cocktall 
bar. Ballroom. Spring-interior mattresses 
60 acres parkland. Swimming pool. Squash 
and tennis courts. Riding Matron for 
hildren. For holidays or residence, x gnp 
weekly inclusive —Write for folder W 2 
AIRLIGHT, near‘ HASTINGS. Grange- 
wood Veg. Guest House hag restful, 
atmosphere, 450 ft. up, in 22 acres. 
Central heating.—L. Pocock. Tei. Pett 3185 
‘\ RANTCHESTER VICARAGE Cam- 
bridge.—Visitors received for periods of 


one or two weeks. 
RESTAURANT 
rves good food and ome in quiet 
=. tivilicea surroundings pen for 
ootee, me ind tee. —198" 1 Totten. 


mpegs on HOTEL. Exmouth 
Bevan OWhs not winter in one of 

Tost utifully a —¥- mansion 
hotela in the country? rom ist October 
ain extended visits. Every amenity 
tact ing central heating all rooms. Per- 
isine. Licensed. 28 acres. Grand 

—- ‘over sea and estuary. Tel.: Exmouth 





healin 


Ls HOTEL, Thurlestone Sands, 8. 
von.—Early booking for Ohristmas 
aGviess. Unrivailed position by sea, adjoin- 
ing Golf Course. Known for its ———— 
= Standard of comfort, service 
ine. Cent. htd. baw Lic. Attractive 


Winter terms.—Tel. : 
naan BARNSTAPLE, 
L. At red 


managed hotel with homely atmosphere 
comfortable country house Billiards. 
Really good country fare. 150 acres own 


grounds Tel.: Shirwell 62 
EWQUAY.—GREAT WESTERN HOTEL 
To restore health and energy at ail 

times of the year. (1) Jnvigorating air, 

and wonderful 433 

modern comfort, Splen id 

ae Same apis management for 
e 


LD TREE HOUSE BOTEL, LAQNOEs- 
TON .—Cornwall RA Lic 
Can you afford to winter ‘at a We 


“fer peace, comfort, good food and ser- 
vice, this beautifully apptd. country house 
from 4} ens Winter comes mildly 


to Cornwall.—Appiy brochure.—Tel.: 347 
AIGNTON, 8S. Devon. Patace Horet. 
Supreme Comfort throughout, 

excellent service and cuisine of 

Cent. heating. Lift. Pte. suites. Delight- 

ful Winter Garden Ballroom and Cocktail 

Bar Overlooks Torbay Now booking 

Xmas.—Tel.: 57481 
IRTLEDGE HOTEL, Fairy Cross, Nr 


Bideford Devon.—A quietly luxurious 
hotel, in 58 acres, offering superb cuisine 
Pully licensed Billiard room Dancing 


Private beach. Golf four miles. Comfort 
for winter residence or holidays Boo! 





W.1, or branches 


early for Christmas. Tel.: Horns Cross 262 
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rl OT Recommended 

Fr ~) Ashley Courtenay 
"I am «a part of all thet I bave met.” 
Copies of the 1948 ed:tion of my hardy 








MATLOCK, Derbyshire. s 
Holiday at SMEDLEY'S, on Autumn 


GREATEST HYDRO. He © ne BRETAR 














Annual " Let's Halt Awhile,’ price 6s., “DiS present age and the ~ 
| ‘ , p climate can be forgotten in ideal os of our 
are now available at leading booksellers. ings that provide Rest, Rel ~ surround. 
Profusely illustrated wu describes some ae Tarif on appli ath — tat 
. Matiock ‘ 
450 of the really goo’ hotels of Great 
Be, & f Great wewQuaY. HEADLAND HOTEL, a 
|| Britain and Ireland. if your bookseller 4 St Open all the year. A A. 
has sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, ee any time. An howd 
. » th W ymethi 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W.1. rds, bridge, nani ... mee hole’ a 
|| Price Gs. 64. post free. pon al oe: wont and well 
|] ABBERLEY, Worcestershire, THE ELMS. Central heating. Tel. 2211, X*#!! bar. 
Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms. pyr, Pp 
On the fringe of some of the loveliest CORNWALE nee wibe Sea WOE 
t utum 
Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury. 500ft. uD. Perfect t pee yd Epc nny id Winter, 
16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Club term ot overlooking sea. Moderate 
Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitley 3 | le for bookings of a month or longer, 
° — re you can be sure f un: 
BIRCHINGTON. BUNGALOW HOTEL. A mild Climate, a comfortable bem . 


table Hotel with varied 





| 

country in all England about 10 miles from now 
| 

| 








compact, warm and comfor menus, and the al int 
an atmosphere of persenai welcome and of Miss W. M. Eliott, Resiae nt Pr 9 cre 
attention Hard tennis .ourts free to Tel Downderry 240 ‘ pr letress, 
l t 7 re rnbul 
a A - ee Sie aynmone HILL. Surrey. MORSHEAD 
. T just by ¢t r 
BOXHILL, near Dorking. BURFORD that famous view of the Th = oe 
BRIDGE HOTEL. A famous Hotel in one quiet and comes rtable resider 4 
of the most beautiful parts of Surrey. from § gns., th easy-a — ital quarters 
Sheltered gardens. Tel Porking 2263. West End Tol Richmond 3763 City and 
fanager: F. W. Essen rust Houses, % wn 3 
I imit ted . Senor. ,payen BELMONT HOTEL 
BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING a st~< luxury hotel 
MANSIONS. Unique comfort and excellent noted, for it i encellen ~# od and occupying 
, ront 4 t t siti te > th 
te ~ Be . ‘on auite,”” " “G PO. front Through Coaches ‘ daily " 
( + Waterloo Private Suites ( fi 
el ephone, wireless and electric fire. Fully Private bathrooms. Lift Pully .- res. 
2 room if ally 
egy ‘a a mm _ Tel.: Sidmouth 32. Special win cor Ga 
r =e. .. SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. m 


HOTEL, CHURSTON FERRERS, for sea- Sunny seclusion a hundre ed yards from the 






cum-country in a Country House atmo- 

sphere. Golf and riding stables at the 5€% this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 

gates h , Danc ing, Billiards, Will appeal to all who look for winter 

Bridge. Lice with pleasure. W@rmth, comfort, good catering and 

Tel.:. Churst personal service. Under ¢t r 
direction of Mr. and Mrs 





SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- 5h gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SULA POLSUE MANOR, one mile from 

sea in lovely surroundings, offers peace, SIDMOUTH. THE VICTORIA HOTEL, 
comfort and good food for an Autumn (facing the sea. Open all the year. Come 
holiday. Own cows, poultry and vegetables. 2nd be Spoilt. Food you willenjoy. Break- 
RUAN HIGH LANES, Nr. Truro. Tel.; fast in bed. Telephone and Rediffusion 
Veryan 270 Radio by your bedside. warm, attrac- 


tively furmished room. A superb bed and 
Service with a Smile Tel. 951 

THURLESTONE, S&S. DEVON. THURLE- 
STONE HOTEL. First-class fully licensed 


cROWBOROUGH. oy Nr. Tunbridge 
Wells. CREST H . “A Scottish welcome 
in Sussex.’ Under the personal direction of 
Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully equipped first- 


class Hotel Nearby Golf and Riding. seaside country hotel. Over 100 bedrooms 
Cocktail Lounge. All-weather Tennis fitted with hot and cold running water 
Court. Lift. Tel. 394 and Post Office telephones. Golf, tennis, 
EXETER. THE ROYAL CLARENCE @uash, badminton, billiards. Tel.: Thurle- 


stone 382, 383, 384 

TORQUAY’S GRAND HOTEL, where you 
can Winter well, for nowhere abroad will 
you find that traditional British regard 
for personal comfort and a Chef more 


OTEL “The Gateway to the West.” 
A beautiful old eighteenth-century coach- 
ing house in the quiet of the Cathedral 
Close packed with the relics of a more 
leisured age yet replete with every modern 


amenity. Well appointed bedrooms. sympathetic to individual needs. A suite 

Restaurant. Cocktail Lounge and Lift. or a sunny bedroom ? Whatever your 

R.A.C., A.A. Telephone 4071-2. personal requirements write to S. R. Paul, 

FALMOUTH, where the climate is more the General Manager 

equable than Madeira. Ward off Autumn TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL. 

chills and Winter Winds by spending the Happily situated, homely, well-heated. 
This hotel has always been much sought 


months of October to April im that very 
comfortably equip OYAL DUCHY after for Winter Residence. For the § 
HOTEL. You will find our Residential months beginning Ortober ist, only 3 
Terms surprisingly reasonable. Write the Double and 4 Single rooms remain unlet, 
Manageress el. 1042/3. Under same -. —= varying from 5) gens. to 7 gms 
Direction: Queen’s Hotel, Penzance; Ship son per week. Brochure & Tariff 
Hotel, Chichester on : pplication to Mr. & Mrs. B 2 Tobia, 
FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL. Facing Resident Proprietors. Tel: Torquay 3746. 
full South. Delightful gardens terracin TUNSRIDOS WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
200 bedrooms, hot and cold the South a the Sun. 400ft. up in @ 


to sea shore 
30 miles from . ~~ 


sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets Acres of Park Land. 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge. 21 and the Coast. Pully licensed 

courts, billiards, croquet, putting. class cuisine. Lift. — a and 
Golf. Reduced terms during off-season. ballroom. Free Golf on 
Telephone: Felixstowe 221 9-hole course. Tel. 20331 a "limes). 
FOLKESTONE. THE BURLINGTON, Nr. VENTWOR. ST. LAWRENCE DENE 
situated on the Leas facing the sea. Fully HOTEL. iLicensed.) Possibly the most 
licensed, with ‘“‘ Bay Tree” Grill Room sheltered suntrap in Britain. Baloonied 
and Cocktail Bar ood food, well-cooked. bedrooms facing south and the sea. Now 


Lifts. Central heating. Running water in ing for Autumn and Winter. Per- 
all rooms. k-up garages. Moderate sonal supervision of resident proprietors, 
terms. Open all the year. ‘Phone 4663-4. Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Milton Ayres. Tel.: 


GOWER Seas, S. WALES. CASWELL Ventnor 309 
BAY HOTEL. Wonderful sands, sea WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS 
Bathing, a+ ~ aR good Goif and — PARK HOTEL. Only 30 minutes from 
Modernly designed and equip Th London Golf, Tennis, Squash 

hotel, with its high catering siandende, Badminton and’ Dancing—all free to real- 
provides an idyllic base for a perfect dents rooms (many with private 
holiday. Cocktail Bar. Weekly Dance. bath). and self-contained suites. Moderate 
Tel.: Mumbles 68057. inclusive terms. Weybridge 1190. 














IGNMOUTH —-G.iensipe Horst, Bucke- 
ridge Road. Open to winter residents 


well-earned holiday you v3 
comfort, warmth, service. Terms: Double, 


to do yourself well. 








Entered as second-class mail mat:er at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 
and Published by Tue Srecraror, Lrp., at 


Portugal St., Kingsway, W.U.2 


T=. oe CAVENDISH AT EASTBOURNE.— 
at The Cavendish on the Gra 9 gns.; single, 6 gns.—Tel.: 570 
First-class service and cuisine. lephone 
in every room ktall . Jack Pad- 
bury’s orchestra Excellent train service, 7 AYFARERS RESTAURANT Om 
i hours from Victoria Proprietors: ConTingnrate and Snack Bar 
mm's Ltd.—Terms application to the Granville Place, Orchard St. W.1 Matas 

Manacer (P. Churc hman KEast- | 6125. Between Mount Royal and Seltridgee 
bourne 2740 m 11 a.m. till 11 p.m — 

OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset— | for dinner, Luncm and Din 5/-. (No 

Lovely gardens all amenities. excellent house char pe Renowned my oor excellent 
ft produc> Good bus services. | cuisine an tries from our own . 
Bri *y *"prochure on request. Tel.: 162. | Private parties catered for 

23, 1896. Printed in reat Britain by St. C.ements Press, LTo., 

its offices, 99 Gower S*, London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 8, 1948. 
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